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DARWIN. 
It is always interesting to have from men of real 
eminence some record of their own lives, of the 
thoughts and feelings which animated them in 
certain critical periods of their career, and of 
the steps which led them to the execution of the 
work that made for them a name. In the 
autobiographical chapter prefixed to this life of 
Darwin,* we feel sure that a great many readers 
will be deeply interested, even should a limited 
knowledge of the scientific questions with which 
his name is associated lead them to regard the 
rest of the volumes with more or less of indiffer- 
ence. In the record which Darwin left for his 
family of the events of his own life, he writes 
with a simplicity and candour altogether removed 
from affectation on the one hand or ostentation 
on the other; revealing to us a man who was 
always more astonished at his success than con- 
scious of the splendid abilities which rendered 
that success possible. It is not necessary to 
enter into the scientific considerations upon 
which his fame rests: that may be regarded as 
established whether we agree with his opinions 
or not; but it never can be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to any one to know the circumstances by 
which he was led, step by step, in the direction 
of the theories which go by his name, and to hear 
from his own lips the story of his achievements. 
‘A German editor,’ he says, ‘having written to me 
for an account of the development of my mind 
and character, with some sketch of my autobio- 
graphy, I have thought that the attempt would 
amuse me, and might possibly interest my children 
or their children. I know that it would have 
interested me greatly to have read even so short 
and dull a sketch of the mind of my grandfather 
[Erasmus Darwin] written by himself, and what 
he thought and did, and how he worked. I have 
attempted to write the following account of 


* The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, including 
an Autobiographical Chapter. Edited by his son, Francis 
Darwin, 3 vols. London: Murray. 1887. 
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myself, as if I were a dead man in another world 
looking back at my own life. Nor have I found 
this difficult, for life is nearly over with me.’ 
This was written in August 1876, when he was in 
his sixty-eighth year. 

Charles Darwin was born at Shrewsbury, on 
the 12th of February 1809. His father, who 
practised in that town as a physician, was a man 
noted for his good sense, his sterling qualities of 
mind and character, and the remarkable power of 
sympathy by which he won the confidence of his 
patients. But he does not appear to have laid any 
claim to special scientific knowledge or abilities. 
If there was any play of heredity in the peculiar 
development of Charles Darwin’s scientific powers, 
that must be traced back, not to his father, but 
to his grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, who wrote 
a semi-scientific book in verse on The Loves of the 
Plants, as well as other works in prose, and who 
really did anticipate, in a way that could not be 
understood by his contemporaries, some of the con- 
clusions which his gifted grandson was afterwards 
to make the common property of the scientific 
world. But if Darwin’s father was not the imme- 
diate transmitter of the scientific genius, he did 
for his son what was of an importance not to be 
overlooked in its bearing on his son’s career: he 
left him a handsome fortune, which enabled the 
investigator into the Origin of Species to carry 
on his lifelong researches undisturbed by the 
distractions .of. narrowed circumstances or the 
pressure of family wants. It is true that we 
know of many who have done great things in 
spite of their poverty; but who can tell how 
many other great things the presence of this 
poverty has effectually crushed ? 

Charles Darwin was sent to school in his eighth 
year. ‘I must,’ he says, ‘have been a very simple 
little fellow when I first went to school. A boy of 
the name of Garnett took me into a cake-shop one 
day and bought some cakes, for which he did not 
pay, as the shopman trusted him. When he came 
out, I asked him why he did not pay for them, 
and he instantly answered: “Why, do you not 
know that my uncle left a great sum of money 
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to the town on condition that every tradesman 
should give whatever was wanted without pay- 
ment to any one who wore his old hat and moved 
it in a particular manner?” And he then showed 
me how it was moved. He then went into 
another shop where he was trusted, and asked 
for some small article, moving his hat in the 
proper manner, and of course obtained it without 
payment, When he came out, he said: “ Now, if 
you like to go by yourself into that cake-shop 
(how well I remember its exact position), I will 
lend you my hat, and you can get whatever 
you like if you move the hat on your head 
properly.” I gladly accepted the generous offer, 
and went in and asked for some cakes, moved the 
old hat, and was walking out of the shop, when 
the shopman made a rush at me; so I dropped the 
cakes and ran for dear life, and was astonished by 
being greeted with shouts of laughter by my false 
friend Garnett. But Darwin was not without 
some spice of trickery himself. He mentions 
one incident by which his conscience was after- 
wards ‘sorely troubled, and which, he adds, was 
‘curious, as showing that apparently I was inter- 
ested at this early age in the variability of plants. 
I told another little boy that I could produce 
variously coloured polyanthuses and primroses by 
watering them with certain coloured fluids; which 
was of course a monstrous fable, and had never 
been tried by me. I may here also confess that 
as a little boy I was much given to inventing 
deliberate falsehoods, and this was always done 
for the sake of causing excitement. For instance, 
I once gathered much valuable fruit from my 
father’s trees and hid it in the shrubbery, and 
then ran in breathless haste to spread the news 
that I had discovered a hoard of stolen fruit.’ 
It is clear that Darwin can never be included 
among the remarkable specimens of immaculate 
boyhood ‘ who never told a lie.’ 

As a pupil he was considered dull, and he 
admits himself that he was slow in learning. 
But, on the other hand, the system of education 
under which he was trained was, as it should 
seem, singularly unfitted to develop his peculiar 
mental faculties, it being strictly classical. Noth- 
ing else indeed was taught in the school which 
he attended except a little ancient geography and 
history. ‘I was considered,’ he says, ‘by all my 
masters and by my father as a very ordinary boy, 
rather below the common standard in intellect. 
To my deep mortification, my father once said to 
me : “ You care for nothing but shooting, dogs, and 
rat-catching, and you will be a disgrace to your- 
self and all your family.” But my father, who was 
the kindest man I ever knew, and whose memory 
I revere with all my heart, must have been angry 
and somewhat unjust when he used such words.’ 
But while he did not benefit by the classical 
training to which he was subjected, the boy 
learned Euclid—taught him by a private tutor 
—with avidity, and he afterwards distinctly re- 
membered ‘the intense satisfaction which the 
clear geometrical proofs’ afforded him. 

During the latter part of his school career, he 
became passionately fond of shooting, and to this 
is perhaps to be attributed his first experience of 
the sights and sounds of Nature—the first draw- 
ing-out of those remarkable powers of close and 
accurate observation as applied to animal and 


vegetable life which afterwards so distinguished 
him. In addition to Euclid, also, he had been 
studying a little chemistry in a private way; but 
this becoming noised abroad in the school, and 
being an unprecedented fact there, it procured 
him the nickname of ‘Gas,’ For ‘thus wasting 
his time on such useless subjects,’ he was publicly 
rebuked by the head-master, the good man no 
doubt thinking that for every one alike the ability 
to produce an accurate Latin hexameter was the 
best possible equipment for the battle of life. As 
the boy was doing no good at school, his father took 
him away, and sent him, in 1825, to Edinburgh 
University, where his elder brother was com- 
pleting his medical studies. Here Darwin stayed 
tur two years or sessions, but made little progress, 
as he could not stand seeing operations performed 
in those old ante-chloroform days, and was obliged 
to rush out of the operating-room. The account 
he has left of the lectures in the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity of that period is not flattering. ‘He had 
one pleasant reminiscence, however, of his resi- 
dence in the northern capital. He was once taken 
to a meeting of the Royal Society, where, he says, 
‘I saw Sir Walter Scott in the chair as President, 
and he apologised to the meeting as not feeling 
fitted for such a position, I looked at him and at 
the whole scene with some awe and reverence ; 
and I think it was owing to this visit during 
my youth, and to my having attended the Royal 
Medical Society, that I felt the honour of being 
elected, a few years ago, an honorary member 
of both these Societies, more than any other 
similar honour.’ 

Darwin’s father perceiving, or hearing from the 
boy’s sisters, that he did not like the thought of 
being a physician, proposed that he should prepare 
to enter the Church. ‘Considering how fiercely 
I have been attacked by the orthodox,’ he himself 
remarks, ‘it seems ludicrous that I once intended 
to be a clergyman. Nor was this intention and 
my father’s wish ever formally given up, but died 
a natural death when, on leaving Cambridge, I 
joined the Beagle as naturalist” But it was at 
Cambridge that his scientific instincts entered 
upon their development. As far as the academ- 
ical studies were concerned, his time, he tells us, 
was as completely wasted during the three years 
he spent there, as it had been at Edinburgh and 
at school, But he took to field-science. He had 
been ‘so sickened’ by the kind of geological lec- 
tures he had heard at Edinburgh, that he did not 
attend the geological lectures at Cambridge ; he, 
however, attended Professor Henslow’s lectures on 
botany, and liked them much for their extreme 
clearness and the admirable illustrations. But 
that Professor’s field-excursions were what inter- 
ested our young naturalist most; and no pursuit 
at Cambridge was followed by him with so much 
eagerness, or gave him so much pleasure, as col- 
lecting beetles. ‘It was,’ he says, ‘the mere passion 
for collecting, for I did not dissect them, and 
rarely compared their external characters with 

ublished descriptions, but got them named any- 

ow. I will give a proof of my zeal. One day, 
on tearing off some old bark, I saw two rare 
beetles, and seized one in each hand; then I saw 
a third and new kind, which I could not bear to 
lose, so that I popped the one which I had in my 
right hand intomy mouth, Alas! it ejected some 
intensely acrid fluid, which burned my tongue, so 
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that I was forced to spit the beetle out, which was 
lost, as was the third one.’ 

It is here, at Cambridge, that we first find a 
distinct indication of the existence in Darwin of 
that special genius for which he was afterwards 
noted. Other naturalists have been as diligent 
as he, and as patient in observation and analysis ; 
but what specially distinguished Darwin as an 
observer was the singularly original methods and 
experiments which he devised for obtaining fresh 
specimens or bringing out some new phenomenon 
of animal or vegetable life. All readers of his 
books must have been struck by this, Well, at 
Cambridge he ‘invented two new methods, ‘I 
employed,’ he says, ‘a labourer to scrape, during 
the winter, moss off old trees, and place it in a 
large bag, and likewise to collect the rubbish at 
the bottom of the barges in which reeds are 
brought from the fens, and thus I got some 
very rare species. No poet ever felt more 
delighted at seeing his first poem published 
than I did at seeing, in Stephens’ Illustrations 
of British Insects, the magic words, “captured 
by C. Darwin, Esq.”’ 

The circumstance which at this time influenced 
his career more than any other was the friendship 
which now sprung up between him and Professor 
Henslow. Beane the last year and a half of 
his stay at Cambridge, he constantly accompanied 
the Professor on his walks, and in this way gained 
a great amount of scientific knowledge. After- 
wards, at the solicitation of Professor Henslow, 
he was allowed to accompany Sedgwick, the 
geological Professor, in a private excursion to 
North Wales; and it was on his return home 
from this expedition that he found a letter 
awaiting him from Professor Henslow offering 
him the post of naturalist on board the Beagle, 
then about to start, under Captain Fitz-Roy, on 
a voyage for the survey of South America, and 
thence round the world. His father consented 
that he should go, and so the project of becoming 
a clergyman was finally broken off. ‘I had been 
rather extravagant,’ he tells us, ‘at Cambridge, 
and to console my father, said “that I should 
be deuced clever to spend more than my allow- 
ance whilst on board the Beagle ;” but he answered 
with a smile, “But they tell me you are very 
clever.”’ The old physician’s view of his son’s 
future was evidently improving since the time 
when he prophesied he should only be a good-for- 
nothing. 

A little anecdote of this appointment cannot 
be omitted. ‘Next day,’ says seat ‘T started 
for Cambridge to see Henslow, and thence to 
London to see Fitz-Roy, and all was soon ar- 
ranged. Afterwards, on becoming very intimate 
with Fitz-Roy, I heard that I had run a very 
narrow risk of being rejected on account of the 
shape of my nose. He was an ardent disciple 
of Lavater, and was convinced that he could 
judge of a man’s character by the outline of his 
features ; and he doubted whether any one with 
my nose could possess sufficient energy and 
determination for the voyage. But I think he 
was afterwards well satisfied that my nose had 
spoken falsely.’ 

The voyage with the Beagle extended from 
December 1831 to October 1836. The account 
which Darwin published of it after his return 
is too well known to require any characterisation 


here. Noone who has read this charming book 
will readily forget the happy mingling of obser- 
vation and reflection which has rendered it so 
long one of the author’s most popular books, 
Darwin himself says: ‘The success of this my 
first literary child always tickles my vanity more 
than that of any of my other books, Even to 
this day it sells steadily in England and the 
United States, and has been translated for the 
second time into German, and into French and 
other languages. Ten thousand copies have been 
sold in England of the second edition.’ 

We cannot notice in detail the various scientific 
papers, as well as longer treatises, which appeared 
subsequently from the same pen, but must hasten 
on to the publication of his great work, The 
Origin of Species, which was issued in November 
1859. Those of our readers who are old enough 
to recollect the public events of 1860, will 
remember the extraordinary excitement which 
prevailed in intellectual circles over the views put 
forward in that work. The book was assailed by 
men of science, and by men who knew nothing 
of science; it was the object of angry denunciation 
from a hundred platforms and in the pages of a 
hundred reviews; and its theories were alter- 
nately made matter of laughter and of scorn. 
Scarcely a voice was raised in its defence; and 
if raised, could not be heard amid the wild 
clamour of contending assailants. The state of 
feeling then exhibited resembled that which had 
been witnessed twenty-five years before, when 
first The Vestiges of Creation was published. Both 
books had a certain relation to the same subject. 
The Vestiges—published anonymously, but since 
acknowledged to be the work of the late Dr 
Robert Chambers—was in some respects the fore- 
runner of the Origin. It is, we daresay, fre- 
quently supposed that the question of Evolution 
began with the publication of Darwin’s book in 
1859; but this was not so. Lamarck, in the 
beginning of the century, had thrown doubts 
upon the immutability of species; but his book 
excited little notice. In the Vestiges, however, 
a stronger note was struck in the doctrine of 
Progressive Development therein advocated, and 
enforced with many facts and much close reason- 
ing. Darwin, referring to this book in his intro- 
duction to the Origin, spoke of its ‘brilliant and 

owerful style,’ and expressed his belief that, 
in its later editions, it ‘did excellent service in 
this country in calling attention to the subject, 
in removing prejudice, and in thus preparing the 
round for the reception of analogous views,’ 
Ciewia differed from his predecessors in that 
he put forward a hypothetical reason for the 
transmutation of species, namely, his doctrine of 
Natural Selection, or, as Mr Herbert Spencer 
refers to call it, the ‘survival of the fittest.’ 
t is around this—Darwin’s great theory—that 
the battle of the species has since 1859 been 
fought.* 

Darwin says of his book, The Origin of Species: 
‘It is no doubt the chief work of my life. It 


* It would be out of place to enlarge here on the par- 
ticular points regarding which Darwin and his prede- 
cessors agreed and disagreed ; but readers who wish to 
understand the subject will find it clearly set forth in 
Professor Nicholson’s Natural History: Its Rise and 
Progress in Britain, as developed in the Life and Labours 


of Leading Naturalists. (W. & R. Chambers, 1886.) 
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| was from the first highly successful. The first 
| ] small edition of twelve hundred and fifty copies 
was sold on the day of publication, and a second 
edition of three thousand copies soon afterwards. 
Sixteen thousand copies have now (1876) been 
sold in England; and considering how stiff a book 
] it is, this is a large sale. It has been translated 
into every European tongue, even into such lan- 
guages as Spanish, Bohemian, Polish, and Rus- 
sian.’ Up to the time of his death, which took 
place in April 1882, Darwin’s name was kept 
continually before the scientific world, not only 
i | by discussions regarding his central theory, but 
i | by his further published works on the Descent 
t of Man, on Insectivorous Plants, on Earthworms, 
and other subjects, all of which were treated 
| with his accustomed fullness of observation and 
sagacity of deduction. All this work, it must 
not be forgotten, was accomplished by a man 
4 who was almost constantly in a state of health 
1 little removed from that of an invalid. 
We could have wished, had space permitted, 
to give some description of certain other aspects 
of Darwin’s life—his extreme difficulty in com- 
position ; his deficient linguistic faculty ; his dis- 
| regard of literature and of books, as such ; his 
| extraordinary self-absorption in his work; his 
| a respect for the opinion of the scientific 
ew, and Pie indifference to that of the unlearned 
many; as well as the more pleasant subject ol 
his character and habits in private life. But 
space forbids. We can only refer our readers for 
themselves to the three delightful volumes in 
which Mr Francis Darwin has allowed his father 
mainly to tell his own life by means of his auto- 
biography and his letters. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER VI.—WHICH LADY? 


Hveu found the day among the sandhills simply 
delightful. He had said with truth he loved 
all innocent pleasures, for his was one of those 
| sunny, many-sided, esthetic natures, in spite of 
i , its underlying tinge of pessimism and sadness, 
that throw themselves with ardour into every 
simple country delight, and find deep enjoyment 
in trees and flowers and waves and scenery, in 
the scent of new-mown hay and the song of 
birds, and in social intercourse with beautiful 
women. Warren Relf had readily enough fallen 
in with Hugh’s plan for their day’s outing ; for 
Warren Relf in his turn was human too, and 
at a first glance he had been greatly taken with 
Hugh’s pretty cousin, the dark-eyed Girton girl. 
His possession of the Mud-Turtle gave him for 
the moment a title to respect, for a yacht’s a 
yacht, however tiny. So he took them all up 
together in the yawl to the foot of the sandhills ; 
and while Mrs Meysey and the girls were un- 
packing the hampers and getting lunch ready 
on the white slopes of the drifted dunes, he 
sat down by the shore and sketched a little bit 
of the river foreground that exactly suited his 
own peculiar style—an islet of mud, rising low 
from the bed of the sluggish stream, crowned 
with purple sea-aster and white-flowered scurvy- 
grass, and backed by a slimy bed of tidal ooze, 
that shone with glancing rays of gold and crimson 
in the broad flood of the reflected sunlight. 


Elsie was very happy, too, in her way}; for had 
she not Hugh all the time by her side, and was 
she not wearing the ardent verses she had re- 
ceived from him by post that very morning, 
inside her dress, pressed close against her heart, 
and rising and falling with every pulse and 
flutter of her bosom? To him, the handicrafts- 
man, they were a mere matter of ocean and 
potion, and lotion and devotion, strung together 
on a slender thread of pretty conceit; but to 
her, in the innocent ecstasy of a first great love, 
they meant more than words coal possibly 
utter. 

She could not thank him for them ; her pride 
and delight went too deep for that; and even 
were it otherwise, she had no opportunity. But 
once, while they stood together . the sounding 
sea, with Winifred by their side, looking criti- 
cally at the picture Warren Relf had sketched 
in hasty outline, and begun to colour, she found 
an occasion to let the poet know, by a graceful 
allusion, she had received his little tribute of 
verse in safety. As the painter with a few dainty 
strokes filled in the floating iridescent tints upon 
the sunlit ooze, she murmured aloud, as if 
quoting from some well-known poem : 


Red strands that yay | fleck and spot 
The tawny flood thy banks enfold ; 
A web of Tyrian purple, shot 
Through cloth of gold. 


Hugh looked up at her appreciatively with a 
smile of recognition. They were his own verses, 
out of the Ballade of the Char he had written 
and pee to her the night before. ‘Mere faint 
Swinburnian echoes, nothing worth,’ he mur- 
mured low in a deprecating aside; but he was 
none the less flattered at the delicate attention, 
for all that. ‘And how clever of her, too,’ he 
thought to himself with a faint thrill, ‘to have 
pieced them in so deftly with the subject of 
the picture! After all, she’s a very intelligent 
girl, Elsie! A man might go farther and fare 
worse—if it were not for that negative quantity 
in doits and stivers.’ 

Warren Relf looked up also with a quick glance 
at the dark-eyed girl, ‘You’re right, Miss 
Challoner,’ he said, stealing a lover’s side-look 
at the iridescent peacock hues upon the gleaming 
mud. ‘It shines like opal. No precious stone 
on earth could be lovelier than that. Few people 
have the eye to see beauty in a flat of tidal mud 
like the one I’m painting; but cloth of gold 
and Tyrian purple are the only words one could 
possibly find to express in fit language the glow 
and glory of its exquisite colouring. If ay I 
could put it on canvas now, as you’ve put it 
in words, even the Hanging Committee of the 
Academy, I believe—hard-hearted monsters— 
would scarcely be stony enough to dream of 
rejecting it.’ 

Elsie smiled. How every man reads things 
his own way, by the light of his own personal 
interests ! ugh had seen she was trying to 
thank him unobtrusively for his copy of verses ; 
Warren Relf had only found in her apt quotation 
a passing criticism on his own little water-colour. 

After lunch, the two seniors, the Squire and 
Mrs Meysey, manifested the distinct desire of 
middle age for a quiet digestion in the shade of 
the sandhills ; and the four younger folks, nothing 
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loth to be free, wandered off in pairs at their 
own sweet will along the bank of the river. 
Hugh took Elsie for his companion at first, while 
Warren Relf had to put himself off for the time 
being with the blue-eyed Winifred. Now, Relf 
hated blue eyes. ‘But we must arrange it like 
a set of Lancers,’ Hugh cried with a languid 
wave of his graceful hand; ‘at the end of the 
figure, set to corners and change partners.’ Elsie 
might have felt half jealous for a moment at this 
equitable suggestion, if Hugh hadn’t added to 
her in a lower tone and with his sweetest smile : 
‘I mustn’t monopolise you all the afternoon, 
you know, Elsie; Relf must have his innings 
too; I can see by his face he’s just dying to 
talk to you.’ 

‘I’d rather, a great deal, talk with you, Hugh,’ 
Elsie murmured gently, looking down at the 
sands with an apparently sudden geological 
interest in their minute composition. 

‘I’m proud to hear it; so would I,” Hugh 
answered gallantly. ‘But we mustn’t be selfish. 
I hate selfishness. Ill sacrifice myself by-and- 
by on the altar of fraternity to give Relf a 
turn in due season. Meanwhile, Elsie, let’s be 
happy together while we can. Moments like 
these don’t come to one often in the course of 
a lifetime. They’re as rare as rubies and as 
all good things. When they do come, I prize 
them far too much to think of wasting them 
in altercation.’ 

hey strolled about among the undulating 
dunes for an hour or more, talking in that 
vague emotional way that young men and maidens 
naturally fall into when they walk together b 
the shore of the great deep, and each very muc 
pleased with the other’s society, as usually hap- 
pens under similar circumstances. The dunes 
were indeed a lovely place for flirting in, as if 
made for the purpose—high billowy hillocks of 
blown sand, all white and firm, and rolling like 
chalk downs, but matted together under foot with 
a tussocky network of spurges and campions and 
soldanella convolvulus. In the tiny combes, and 
valleys in between, where tall reed-like grasses 
made a sort of petty imitation jungle, you could 
sit down unobserved under the lee of some mimic 
range of mountains, and take your ease in an 
enchanted garden, like sultans and sultanas of 
the Arabian Nights, without risk of intrusion. 
The sea tumbled in gently on one side upon the 
long white beach; the river ran on the other 
just within the belt of blown sandhills; and 
wedged between the two, in a long line, the 
barrier ridge of miniature wolds stretched away 
for miles and miles in long perspective towards 
the southern horizon. It was a lotus-eating place 
to lie and dream and make love in forever. As 
Hugh sat there idly with Elsie by his side under 
the lee of the dunes, he wondered the Squire 
could ever have had the bad taste to object to 


At the end of an hour, however, he roused 
himself sturdily. Life, says the philosopher, is 
not all beer and skittles; nor is it all poetry and 
dalliance either. ‘Stern duty sways our lives 
against our will,” say the Echoes from Cuallimachus, 
It’s all very well, at odd moments, to sport with 
Amaryllis in the shade, or with the tangles of 
Newra’s hair—for a reasonable period. But if 
Amaryllis has no money of her own, or if Nera 
is a penniless governess in a country-house, the 
wise man must sacrifice sentiment at last to solid 
advantages ; he must quit Amaryllis in search 
of Phyllis, or reject Nera in favour of Vera, 
that opulent virgin, who has lands and houses, 
messuages and tenements, stocks and shares, and 
is a ward in Chancery. Face to face with such 
a sad necessity, Hugh now found himself. He 
was really grieved that the circumstances of the 
case compelled him to tear himself unwillingly 
away from Elsie, he was so thoroughly enjoying 
himself in his own pet way; but duty, duty— 
duty before everything! The slave of duty 
jumped up with a start. 

‘My dear child,’ he exclaimed, glancing hastily 
at his watch, ‘Relf will really never forgive me. 
I’m sure it’s time for us to set to corners and 
change partners. Not, of course, that I want to 
do it myself. For two people who are not 
engaged, I think we’ve had a very snug little 
time of it here together, Elsie. Buta bargain’s a 
bargain, and Relf must be inwardly grinding his 
teeth at me.—Let’s go and meet them. 

Elsie rose more slowly and wistfully. ‘I’m 
never so happy anywhere, Hugh,’ she said with a 
lingering cadence, ‘as when you’re with me.’ 

‘And yet we are not engaged,’ Hugh went on 
in a meditative murmur—‘we’re not engaged. 
We’re only cousins! For mere cousins, our 
cousinly solicitude for one another’s welfare is 
truly touching. If all families were only as 
united as ours, now! interpreters of prophecy 
would not have far to seek for the date of the 
millennium. Well, well, instructress of youth, we 
must look out for these other young people; and 
if I were you, experience would suggest to me the 
desirability of not coming upon them from behind 
too unexpectedly or abruptly. A fellow-feeling 
makes us wondrous kind. Relf is young, and the 
pretty pupil is by no means unattractive.’ 

‘I'd trust Winifred as implicitly’ Elsie 
began, and broke off suddenly. 

‘As you’d trust yourself,’ Hugh put in, with a 
little quiet irony, completing her sentence. ‘No 
doubt, no doubt; I can readily believe it. But 
even you and I—who are staider and older, and 
merely cousins—wouldn’t have cared to be dis- 
| turbed too abruptly just now, you know, when we 
| Were pulling soldanellas to pieces in concert in the 
hollow down yonder. I shall climb to the top of 
the big sandhill there, and from that specular 
mount—as Satan remarks in Paradise Regained—I 
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the generous east wind which had overwhelmed | shall spy from afar where Relf has wandered off 
his miserable utilitarian salt-marsh pastures with | to with the immaculate Winifred.—Ah, there they 
this quaint little fairyland of tiny knolls and | are, over yonder by the beach, looking for pebbles 
Lilliputian valleys. For his own part, Hugh| or something—I suppose amber. Let’s go over 
was duly grateful to that unconscious atmospheric | to them, Elsie, and change partners. Common 
landscape gardener for his admirable additions politeness compels one, of course, to pay some 
to the flat Suffolk scenery ; he wanted nothing | attention to one’s host’s daughter.’ 

better or sweeter in life than to lie here for| As they strolled away again, with a change of 
ever stretched at his ease in the sun, and talk | partners, back towards the spot where Mrs io and 
of poetry and love with Elsie. | was somewhat anxiously awaiting them, Hug 
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and Winifred turned their talk casually on Elsie’s 
manifold charms and excellences. ‘She’s a sweet, 
isn’t she ?’ Winifred cried to her new acquaintance 
in enthusiastic appreciation, ‘Did you ever in 
your life meet anybody like her?’ 

‘No, never,’ Hugh answered with candid praise, 
Candour was always Hugh’s special cue. ‘She’s a 
dear, good girl, and I like her immensely. I’m 
proud of her too. The only inheritance I ever 
received from my family is my cousinship to 
Elsie ; and I duly prize it as my sole heirloom 
| from fifty generations of penniless Massingers.’ 

‘Then you’re very fond of her, Mr Mas- 
singer ?’ 

“Yes, very fond of her. When a man’s only got 
one relative in the world, he naturally values that 
unique possession far more than those who have 
a couple of dozen or so of all sexes and ages, 
assorted. Some people suffer from too much 
family ; my misfortune is that, being a naturally 
affectionate man, I suffer from too little. It’s the 
old case of the one ewe lamb; Elsie is to me my 
brothers and my sisters, and my cousins and my 
aunts, all rolled into one, like the supers at the 
theatre.’ 

‘And are you and she’—— Winifred began 
timidly. All girls are naturally inquisitive on 
that important question. 

Hugh broke her off with a quick little laugh. 
‘Oh, dear no, nothing of the sort,’ he answered 
hastily, in his jaunty way. ‘We’re not engaged, 
if that’s what you mean, Miss Meysey; nor at all 
likely to be. Our affection, though profound, is 
of the brotherly and sisterly order only. It’s 
much nicer so, of course. When people are 
engaged, they’re always looking forward with 
yearning and longing and other unpleasant 
internal feelings, much enlarged upon in Miss 
Virginia Gabriel’s songs, to a delusive future. 
When they’re simply friends, or brothers and 
sisters, they can enjoy their friendship or their 
fraternity in the present tense, without for ever 
gazing ahead with wistful eyes towards a distant 
and ever receding horizon.’ 

‘But why need it recede?’ Winifred asked 
innocently. 

‘Why need it recede? Ah, there you pose me, 
Well, it needn’t, of course, among the rich and the 
mighty. If people are swells, and amply pro- 
vided for by their godfathers' and godmothers at 
their baptism, or otherwise, they can marry at 
once; but the poor and the struggling—that’s 
Elsie and me, you know, Miss Meysey—the poor 
and the struggling get engaged foolishly, and hope 
and hope for a humble cottage—the poetical 
cottage, all draped with roses and wild honey- 
suckle, and the well-attired woodbine—and toil 
and moil and labour exceedingly, and find the 
cottage receding, receding, receding still, away off 
in the distance, while they plough their way 
through the hopeless years, just as the horizon 
recedes for ever before you when you steer 
straight out for it in a boat at sea. The moral 
is—poor folk should not indulge in the luxury of 
hearts, and should wrap themselves up severely in 
their own interests, till they ’re wholly and utterly 
and irretrievably selfish.’ 

‘And are you selfish, I wonder, Mr Mas- 


singer ? 
i try to be, of course, from a sense of duty; 
though I’m afraid [ make a very poor hand at it. 


I was born with a heart, and do what I will, I 
can’t quite stifle that irrepressible natural organ. 
—But I take it all out, 1 believe, in the end, in 
writing verses.’ 

‘You sent Elsie some verses this morning,’ 
Winifred broke out in an artless way, as if she 
were merely stating a common fact of every-day 
experience. 

ugh had some difficulty in suppressing a start, 
and in recovering his composure so as to answer 
unconcernedly: ‘Oh, she showed them to you, 
then, did she?’ (How thoughtless of him to 
have posted those poor rhymes to Elsie, when he 
might have known beforehand she would confide 
them at once to Miss Meysey’s sympathetic 
ear !) 

‘No, she didn’t show them to me,’ Winifred 
replied, in the same careless, easy way as before. 
‘I saw them drop out of the envelope, that’s all ; 
and Elsie put them away as soon as she saw they 
were verses; but I was sure they were yours, 
because I know your handwriting—Elsie’s shown 
me bits of your letters sometimes.’ 

‘I often send copies of my little pieces to Elsie 
before I print them,’ Hugh went on casually, in 
his most candid manner. ‘It may be vain of me, 
but I like her to see them. She’s a capital critic, 
Elsie ; women often are: she sometimes suggests 
to me most valuable alterations and modifications 
in some of my verses.’ 

‘Tell me these ones,’ Winifred asked abruptly, 
with a little blush. 

It was a trying moment. What was Hugh to 
do? The verses he had actually sent to Elsie 
were all emotion and devotion, and hearts and 
darts, and fairest and thou wearest, and charms 
and arms; amorous and clamorous chimed to- 
gether like old friends in one stanza, and sorrow 
dispelled itself to-morrow with its usual cheerful 
Sw in the next. To recite them to 

inifred as they stood would be to retire at 
once from his half-projected siege of the pretty 
little heiress’s heart and hand. For that decisive 
step Hugh was not at present entirely prepared. 
He mustn’t allow himself to be beaten by such a 
scholar’s mate as this. He cleared his throat, 
and began boldly on another piece, ringing out 
his lines with a sonorous lilt—a set of silly, 
garrulous, childish verses he had written long 
since, but never published, about some merry sea- 
elves in an enchanted submarine fairy country : 


A tiny fay 

At the bottom lay 

Of a purple bay 
Unruffied, 

On whose crystal floor 

The distant roar 

From the surf-bound shore 
Was muffied, 


With his fairy wife 
He passed his life 
Undimmed by strife 
Or quarrel ; 
And the livelong day 
They would merrily play 
Through a labyrinth gay 
With coral. 


They loved to dwell 

In a pearly shell, 

And to deck their cell 
With amber ; 
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I Or amid the caves a minute or two’s pretended searching he recovered 
That the ripplet laves it feebly, and then he stumbled again over the 
in. And the beryl paves end of the stanza. 
in To clamber. 
; ‘It’s no use,’ he cried at last, as if angry with 
‘ai He went on so, with his jigging versicles, line | himself. ‘I should only murder them if I were 
after line, as they walked along the firm white |to go on now. I’ve forgotten the rest. The 
ay sand together, through several foolish sing-song | Words escape me. And they’re really not worth 
stanzas ; till at last, when he was more than half | your seriously listening to.’ 
rt, way through the meaningless little piece,a sudden | ‘I like them,’ Winifred said in her simple way. 
er thought pulled him up abruptly. He had chosen, | ‘They’re so easy to understand: so melodious 
a as he thought, the most innocent and non-| and meaningless, I love verse that you don’t 
md committing bit of utter trash in all his private | have to puzzle over. I can’t bear Browning for 
ns poetical repertory ; but now, as he repeated it | that—he’s so impossible to make anything sen- 
ia over to Winifred with easy intonation, swinging | sible out of. But I adore silly little things like 
ie his stick to keep time as he went, he recollected | these, that go in at one ear and out of the other, 
all at once that the last rhymes flew off at a|and really sound as if they meant something.— 
ed tangent to a very personal conclusion—and what | I shall ask Elsie to tell me the end of them’ 
7. was worse, were addressed, too, not to Elsie, but | Here was indeed a dilemma! Suppose she did, 
a very obviously to another lady! The end was |and suppose Elsie showed her the real verses! 
ey somewhat after this wise : At all hazards, he must extricate himself some- 
m4 ; ‘ how from this impossible situation. 
‘I wish you wouldn't,’ he said gently, in his 
With bridle of 7 softest and most persuasive voice. ‘ Elsie mightn’t 
Je Would gambol ; like you to know I sent her my verses—though 
in Or across the back there’s nothing in it—girls are so sensitive some- 
vs Of a sea-horse black, | times about these matters.—But I’ll tell you what 
ic, As ——— I’ll do, if you’ll kindly allow me: 1’ll write 
4 nia icteiaiee you out the end of them when I get home to the 
aos OF ensiitl eam inn, and bring them written out in full, a nice 
And sa: phire’s sheen clear copy, the next time I have the pleasure of 
He made his queen seeing you.’ (‘I can alter the end somehow,’ he 
y> A tiar ; thought to himself with a sudden inspiration, ‘and 
rm sot the merry two dress them up innocently one way or another 
eir whole life through fresh th to h rac 
hn Were as happy as you with fresh rhymes, so as ave no special ap 
ad And I are. plicability of any sort to anybody or anything 
anywhere in particular.’) 
= And then came the seriously compromising bit : ‘Thank you,’ Winifred replied, with evident 
wr ; leasure. ‘I should like that ever so much better. 
‘ul = __ the la t’ll be so nice to have a poet’s verses written 
re out for one’s self in his own handwriting.’ 
n® tiny fay 5 
at Too silly, ‘You do me too much honour, Hugh answered 
ty Let it have the praise with his mock little bow. ‘I don’t pretend to 
«4 My eye betrays be a poet at all; I’m only a versifier.’ 
d To — un sweet gaze, They joined the old folks in time by the yawl. 
pe oe The Squire was getting anxious to go back to his 
at For a man he tries, garden now—he foresaw rain in the sky to west- 
And he toils and sighs ward. 
ly To be very wise Hugh glanced hastily at his watch with a sigh. 
ae And witty ; ‘I must be going back too,’ he cried. ‘It’s 
ane ppm little dame nearly five now; we can’t be up at the village 
TP ahs wine the vanie till six. Post goes out at nine, they say, and I 
Of pretty. have a book to review before post-time. It must 
positively reach town not later than to-morrow 
Lily! Lily! Oh, that discomposing, unfor-| morning. And what’s worse, I haven't yet so 
tunate, compromising Lily! He had met her | much as begun to dip into it.’ 
down in Warwickshire two seasons since, at a| ‘But you can never read it and review it too 
country-house where they were both staying, and | in three hours !’? Winifred exclaimed, aghast. 
had fallen over head and ears in love with her—j| ‘Precisely so, Hugh answered, in his jaunty 
then. Now, he only wished with all his heart | way, with a stifled yawn; ‘and therefore I pro- 
and soul she and her fays were at the bottom of | pose to omit the reading as a very unnecessary 
the sea in a body together. For of course she was | and wasteful preliminary. It often prejudices 
penniless. If not, by this time she would no/| one against a book to know what’s in it. You 
doubt have been Mrs Massinger. approach a work you haven’t read with a mind 
Hugh Massinger was a capital actor; but | unbiased by preconceived impressions. Besices, 
even he could hardly have ventured to pretend, | this is only a three-volume novel: they’re all 
with a grave face, that those Lily verses had ever | alike ; it doesn’t matter. You can say the plot 
been addressed to Elsie Challoner. Everything | is crude and ill-constructed, the dialogue feeble, 
depended upon his presence of mind and a bold | the descriptions vile, the situations borrowed, and 
resolve. e hesitated for a moment at the | the characters all mere conventional puppets. 
‘emerald green and sapphire’s sheen,’ and seemed | The same review will do equally well for the 
as though he couldn’t recall the next line. After! whole stupid lot of them. I usually follow 
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Sydney Smith’s method in that matter: I cut a 
few pages at random, here and there, and then 
smell the paper-knife.’ 

‘ But is that just?’ Elsie asked quietly, a slight 
shade coming over her earnest face. 

‘My dear Miss Challoner,’ Warren Relf put in 
hastily, ‘have you known Massinger so many 
years without finding out that he’s always a 
great deal better than he himself pretends to be? 
I know him well enough to feel quite confident 
he’ll read every word of that novel through 
to-night, if he sits up till four o’clock in the 
morning to do it; and he’ll let the London 
people have their review in time, if he tele- 
graphs up every blessed word of it by special 
wire to-morrow morning. His wickedness is 
always only his brag; his goodness he hides 
carefully under his own extremely capacious 
bushel.’ 

Hugh laughed. ‘As you know me so much 
better than I know myself, my dear boy,’ he 
replied easily, ‘there’s nothing more to be said 
about it. 1’m glad to receive so good a char- 
acter from a connoisseur in human nature. I 
really never knew before what an amiable and 
estimable member of society hid himself under 
my rugged and unprepossessing exterior.’ And 
as he said it, he drew himself up, and darting 
a laugh from the corner of those sad black eyes, 
ee at the moment the handsomest and most 
utterly killing man in the county of Suffolk. 

When Elsie and Winifred went up to their 
own rooms that evening, the younger girl slipping 
into Elsie’s bedroom for a moment, took her 
friend’s hands tenderly in her own, and looking 
long and eagerly into the other’s eyes, said at 
last in a quick tone of unexpected discovery : 
‘Elsie, he’s awfully nice-looking and awfully 
clever, this Oxford cousin of yours. I like him 
immensely.’ 

Elsie brought back her eyes from infinity with 
a sudden start. ‘1’m glad you do, dear,’ she 
siid, looking down at her kindly. ‘I wanted 
you to like him. I should be dreadfully dis- 
appointed, in fact, if you didn’t I’m exceed- 
ingly fond of Hugh, Winnie.’ 

Winifred paused for a second significantly ; 
then she asked point-blank: ‘Elsie, are you 
engaged to him ?’ 

‘Engaged to him! My darling, what ever 
made you dream of such a thing?—Engaged to 
Hugh !—engaged to Hugh Massinger!—Why, 
Winnie, you know he’s my own cousin.’ 

‘But you don’t answer my question plainly,’ 
Winifred persisted with girlish determination. 
‘ Are you engaged to him or are you not?’ 

Elsie, mindful of Hugh’s frequent declarations, 
answered boldly (and not quite untruthfully) : 
*No, I’m not, Winitred.’ 

The heiress of Whitestrand stroked her friend’s 
hair with a sigh of relief. That sigh was blind. 
Girl though she was, she might clearly have seen 
with a woman’s instinct that Elsie’s flushed cheek 
and downcast eyes belied to the utmost her spoken 
word. But she did not see it, All preoccupied 
as she was with her own thoughts and her own 
wishes, she never observed at all those mute 
witnesses to Elsie’s love for her handsome cousin. 


She was satisfied in her heart with Hugh’s and | 


Elsie’s double verbal denial. She said to herself 
with a thrill in her own soul, as a gitl will do 


in the first full flush of her earliest passion ; 
‘Then I may love him if I like! I may make 
him love me! It won’t be wrong to Elsie for 
me to love him !’ 

(Zo be continued.) 


IS DEATH FROM INTENSE COLD 
PAINLESS? 


Waar strange vicissitudes are represented in the 
history of some men’s lives! Who would have 
thought, after such an unusually active and 
ublic life as that of the late Rev. A. H. Mac- 
Conochie, “thet his last hours would be spent in 
a lonely Scotch glen, with no human eye to 
watch him—only guarded by the faithful dogs 
that stood by him to the last, and until long after 
he, overcome by fatigue and cold, had calmly 
yielded his much-tried soul into the hands 
of the Father of spirits? A thrill of pity 
passed through many a heart as the eye 
read the first meagre account of the placid 
face, the shoeless foot, and the pure-white 
covering of snow. Did the weary one suffer 
much or any pain during the last few hours of 
his life? Did he endure the same agony which 
Thomson created for his victim in the justly 
celebrated storm-scene in Winter? Or did the 
calm face reflect a deeper quiet of soul, a fore- 
taste of bliss? Is it possible to set at rest any 
disturbing doubts on the question? The present 
writer, having had a providential escape from 
death amidst Alpine snows, can give an answer 
which will oechihie allay any fears on the 
point. 

Like other hard-working people, I enjoy a 
holiday ; but a real holiday to me must have 
two excellent qualities: one, a total absence of 
responsibility ; the other, it must be amongst 
mountains ; and whether these be Scotch moun- 
tains, the Alps, the Pyrenees, or any others, I 
do not mind very much, so that I can get u 
somewhere as far as possible out of that worl 
of encumbrances which pertain to a literary man’s 
life—to wit, pens, papers, ink, pamphlets, books 
of all kinds, letters, and worse than all, these 
obtrusive barbarously brown telegram envelopes 
and all their contents. But these form what I 
may call still-life. There is something worse, if 
the oppressive cares which are in reality the 
raver part of life, must be handed over to a 
te uty who has possessed himself of your pro- 
bable route. To be in a perpetual state of un- 
certainty as to what a day may bring forth, 
when you really want nothing, is only a mild 
alternative to doing the thing one’s self. But 
if you want to gain tone and elasticity of body, 
of mind, and of feelings too, and really enjoy 
perfect freedom, get away out of the ruts of life, 
as far as you can from all beaten tracks, and as 
high up as you can, and every day will make a 
difference. 

Again, tastes vary considerably in another direc- 
tion. The last travelling companion I had was 
on the continent nearly twenty years ago. He 
thought, after some weeks of travel, that moun- 
tains were made for mountain maniacs, and that 
he had had his fill. Moreover, he could not walk 
more than a score of miles per day; nor did 
he care much about the ten thousand beauties 
of nature which enchant a lover of botany, 
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geology, entomology, and the like. Ever since | hand, and shaking me up, made my hands clasp 
then, I have gone alone ; besides, there are times} a belt round the guide’s waist, and each of the 


when even the most desirable companion is a 
little too much; I mean, during those supreme 
moments of life such as are so wondrously 
one in many of Wordsworth’s poems. 

was enjoying something of such a holiday in 
the Pennine Alps, a few years ago. Of course, I 
was alone. If any contrast were needed, there 
was one offered in the abominations of the Rhone 
Valley, where any one with a sensitive epidermis 
understood very soon the qualities of the gnats, 
mosquitoes, and the rest of the flying plagues. 
After this, to go to a quiet place outside Chamouni 
for a week or two, avoiding the noisy hotels, and 
enjoy the charms of the Monarch of the Alps and 
his environs, is a different matter altogether. 

On the particular occasion referred to, I started 
from Martigny at six aM, and intended to 
traverse the thirty miles to the Hospice of the 
Great St Bernard before night. As I was fol- 
lowing one of my holiday pursuits of butterfly- 
catching, it need hardly be said that, as those 
‘winged flying flowers’ had a considerable choice 
of route, my journey was correspondingly length- 
ened. Frequently, some beauty tempted me to run 
a few hundred yards exactly in the wrong direc- 
tion, then dodging over some inaccessible spot, was 
lost to me. The day was a scorching one; even 
the rocks reflected the intense heat, and combining 
with the white dust of the roads, made the first 
twenty miles unpleasant travelling. Time being 
of consequence, [ thought it prudent, so as to 
get to the summit of the pass before dark, not to 
stop for a meal to be cooked at Orsitres or Liddes, 
but pressed forward to the last place before 
the snow-tramp commenced, the Cantine de Proz. 
There I met with a young nobleman and his 
guide. After an interchange of inquiries, and an 
offer on my part of some chocolate and biscuits 
to the other travellers, as the Cantine was hard 
up that day in eatables, we set out together, 
and had crossed the Plan de Marengo without 
any presentiment of what was going to happen. 
The first indication of something wrong was 
the peculiar appearance which my surroundings 
seemed to assume. Everything looked hazy to 
my vision—even the snow and the rocks lying 
about looked as if enveloped in a fog, although 
the afternoon was beautifully clear. Then I felt 
that I must sit down and enjoy it ; but the guide’s 
flask of Kirschwasser set me going again. Very 
soon, however, the former feeling returned; but 
the same treatment temporarily recovered me. 
At: last I took to stumbling along, fell down 
several times, and at length could not help myself. 
My companions urged me in vain to arouse to 
one inore effort ; but it was useless, 

The guide’s experience was now of the utmost 
service. Divining the exact state of the case, and 
what might happen, he took a very sensible 
course, Leaving the marquis to see to me, he 
hurried forward to meet the two monks who 
always came down from the Hospice at a particular 
hour each day, so as to obtain their efficient help. 
On their arrival, the marquis either went on, on 
his own account, or was requested to go forward 
with the news, Anyhow, I was informed the 
next day that his report was, that ‘ Monsieur 
le ad perished in the snows.” In the 
meantime the two monks and guide took me in 


monks took an arm. The former acted as a 
substitute for horse-power, and the two latter as 
wheels. As for myself, 1 was fast becoming a 
dead-weight. Between the Cantine and the Hos- 
pice there is a space of seven and a half miles 
of very rough walking, uphill of course, and 
with a depth of several feet of snow where the 
cantonniers had not cleared a path. I suspect 
that my deliverers had a very difficult task, 
over at least five miles, to keep me from getting 
into that sleep from which there is no waking. 
The sensations of that journey during occasional 
gleams of consciousness will never be erased 
trom my mind, Is there such an essence of 
ecstatic delight as elixir mortis? If there is, it 
must have been something like it, or the very 
thing itself, which I enjoyed that day. No words 
can possibly express the surpassing desire which 
I felt to sit down and enjoy my felicity—and 
sleep. But my inexorable friends knew that 
sleep meant death; and though my repeated 
appeals of ‘ Doucement, doucement’ were plaintive 
enough, they were met by redoubled efforts to 
force me onwards, even when my own legs would 
not move any longer. The collapse was com- 
plete. After the long hot day, the additional 
distances which the butterflies had added to the 
thirty miles, and the abstention from a good 
meal since five A.M., it can readily be understood 
how the intense cold, which immediately tollows 
after the sun is lost to view on the other side of 
the giant mountains, seized hold of every vital, 
muscle, and nerve, and very nearly claimed the 
victim beyond recall. I may add that, though 
the month was July, the frost at night was so 
great as to send the thermometer duwn nearly to 
zero. 

During the sustained efforts of the three men, 
I had but momentary glimpses of consciousness. 
I remember seeing two somethings, black, one on 
each side, but very indistinct. These of course 
were the friendly monks. The one overwhelm- 
ing idea that filled my mind then was how to 
get to that sleep, that blissful euthanasia which 
poets have sung about, but which my com- 
panions were doing their best to rob me of, just 
when I had got it within my grasp. 

Another lucid interval occurred just as we 
approached the door of the Hospice, for I saw 
two or three of the dogs; and then I was lost 
again, till I found myself in the large room, 
surrounded by several of the canons. One 
administered some Extract of Orange Flowers, 
and that was followed by some warm broth, 
Then another tugged off my boots, socks, &c. ; 
and between them, somehow or other, they got 
me into bed. (This particular room would not 
have been mine, if I had gone as an ordinary 
traveller usually does, I am under the im- 

ression that it was looked upon as the best 
aw being the one used by Napoleon Bona- 
parte when he stopped at the Hospice en route 
to the Italian campaign.) In the night, I woke, 
breathing very quickly and very hard. The 
room itself had the appearance of being one mass 
of cotton-wool. Congestion of the lungs had got 
hold of me now, and I felt very ill indeed. But, 
however, the next morning I did what the 
monks had ineffectually tried to impress upon 
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me the night before, and I made an effort. My 
first duty to others was to see the excellent guide 
and make him a due acknowledgment; and as 
the noble and heroic monks, who live only for 
others, would not hear of anything but thanks, 
I had recourse to the tronc of the church. To 
the three men, I am, humanly speaking, indebted 
for my life. A grateful heart never need be 
ashamed of its precious burden. 

Then, curiosity drew my steps outside the 
Hospice to visit the Morgue. I expect that 
very few have had such weighty cause for looking 
at that very strange building with such peculiar 
feelings as I did on that occasion ; for there, in 
all probability, I should have been consigned to 
keep company with the many other members of 
that unburied guild of death. It is not essential 
for me to describe what has been so frequently 
written about ; everybody knows about the weird 
sights of that remarkable habitation of the dead. 
But when I saw it, those standing figures, men 
stricken with death as if in the act of listening 
to a possible sound of voices, or straining to get 
another glint of an approaching light, had only 
been put there a few months before—they, and 
the sight of others huddled up with their heads 
on their knees, and any quantity of remains, 
bones, and clothes, are engraved on my mind 
most vividly. It is all realistic enough to the 
very last degree. At all times, the touch of a 
hand that is still in death is like nothing else; 
and though I have seen other Morgues and other 
awful sights, the one on the Great St Bernard 
Pass has fitted itself to my memory as distinctly 
as scenes only of yesterday. Even the trivial 
incidents are here at hand again—Turco with a 
bone ; what bone? and Pluton growling at him ; 
the pretty little Soldanella trying to push its 
little lavender-coloured parachute through the 
snow, to keep company with the cushioned 
Gentian and the graceful Arabis. And can I 
forget the old cantonnier, who, when strength 
had returned to my limbs, and I had wielded 
his pick and shovel removing snow, thankfully 
received my coin as I paid for my invasion of 
his duty, on purpose to teach him some other 
and higher truth? Or that half-witted kineherd 
who had not a shred of intelligence about him 
till I gave him a few centesimi, and for the 
same purpose? But chiefly, yes, above all, the 
transcendent kindness of the clavandier of the 
monastery deserves record? His personal atten- 
tion was unremitting—in fact, it was from him 
that I learnt more than I knew before what an 
unusual case mine had been, and that recovery 
had but seldom rewarded their efforts under 
similar circumstances. Hence the day in my 
holiday notes is rightly headed, ‘an eventful 


day.’ 

When I commenced this paper, my idea was 
to compare that intense longing for sleep with 
another incident of a far more appalling nature, 
when, with intense vividness of sight, I was 
hurling down the snow-slopes of a mountain near 
Monte Rosa right into the jaws of death. But 
I must hark back to the title—‘Is death from 
intense cold painless?’ I have stated the cir- 
cumstances which led up as causes to my dis- 
comfiture—what my delighted feelings were—how 
I longed to be let alone, so as to enjoy that 


in order to help others to hope that, in the case 
of Mr Mackonochie and of many a one besides 
who may have perished like him, death from 
intense cold may Be at all events painless. 


THE GOLDEN INCUBUS. 
CHAPTER X.—A PECULIAR POSITION, 


THE prisoner had been sitting upon the sawdust 
about an hour, when the door opened again, and 
the two men entered, one bearing a bundle of 
blankets and a couple of pillows, the other a tray 
with a large cup of hot coffee and a plate of bread 
and butter. 

‘There, you see we shan’t starve you,’ said the 
first man; ‘and you can make yourself a bed 
with these when you ’ve done.’ 

‘Will you leave me a light?’ 

‘No,’ says the man with a laugh. ‘Wild sort 
of lads like you are not fit to trust with lights, 
Good-night, 

The door of the inner cellar was closed and 
bolted, for it was not like ours, a simple arch ; 
and then the outer cellar door was shut as well; 
and Mr Barclay sat for hours reproaching him- 
self for his infatuation, before, wearied out, he 
lay down and fell asleep. How the time had 
gone, he could not tell, but he woke up suddenly, 
to find that there was a light in the cellar, and 
the two men were looking down sé him. 

‘That’s right—wake up, says the principal 
speaker, ‘and put on those.’ 

‘But’ began Mr Barclay, as the man pointed 
to some rough clothes, 

‘Put on those togs, confound you!’ cried the 
fellow fiercely, ‘or’ 

He tapped the butt of a pistol ; and there was 
that in the man’s manner which showed that he 
was ready to use it. 

There was nothing for it but to obey; and in 
a few minutes the prisoner stood up unbound and 
in regular workman’s dress, 

‘That’s right,’ said his jailer. ‘Now, come 
along; and I warn you once for all, that if you 
break faith and attempt to call out, you die, as 
sure as your name’s Barclay Drinkwater !’ 

Mr Barclay felt as if he was stunned ; and, half 
led, half pushed, he was taken into what had 
once been the pantry, but was now a curious- 
looking place, with a bricked round well in the 
middle, while on one side was fixed a large pair of 
blacksmith’s forge bellows, connected with a zinc 
pipe which went right down into the well. 

‘What does all this mean?’ he said. ‘What 
are you going to do?’ 

‘Wait, and you’ll see,’ was all the reply he 
could get; and he stared round in amazement at 
the heaps of new clay that had been dug out, the 
piles of old bricks which had evidently been 
obtained by pulling down partition walls some- 
where in the house, the lower part of which 
seemed, as it were, being transformed by work- 
inen. Lastly, there were oil-lamps and a pile of 
cement, the material for which was obtained 
from a barrel marked ‘ Flour.’ 

The man called Ned was better, and joined 
them there, the three being evidently prepared 
for work, in which Mr Barclay soon found that 
he was to participate, and at this point he made a 


delicious euthanasia. And I have told my story | stand. 
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‘Look here,’ he said ; ‘I demand an explanation. 
What does all this mean ?’ 

‘Are you ready for work?’ cried the leader of 

-. little gang, seizing him by the collar menac- 
ingly. 
‘You people have obtained possession of this 
house under false pretences, and you have made 
the place an utter wreck. I insist on knowing 
what it means,’ 

‘You do—do you?’ said the man, thrusting 
him back, and holding him with his shoulders 
against a pile of bricks, ‘Then, once for all, I 
tell you this : you’ve got to work here along with 
us in silence, and hard too, or else be shut up in 
that cellar in darkness, and half-starved till we 
set vou free,’ 

‘The police shall’ 

‘O yes—all right. Tell the police. How are 
you going to do it?’ 

‘Easily enough. I’1l call for help, and’—— 

‘Do,’ said the man, taking a small revolver 
from his breast. ‘Now, look here, Mr Drink- 
water ; men like us don’t enter upon such an 
enterprise as this without being prepared for 
consequences. They would be very serious for 
us if they were found out. Nobody saw you 
come in where you were not asked, and when 
you came tv insult my friend’s wife.’ 

‘Wife?’ exclaimed Mr Barclay, for the word 
almost took his breath away. 

‘Yes, sir, wife; and it might happen that the 
gallant husband had an accident with you. We 
can dig holes, you see. Perhaps we might put 
somebody in one and cover him up.—Now, you 
understand. Behave yourself, and you shall come 
to no harm ; but play any tricks, and Look 
here, my lads; show our new labourer what you 
have in your pockets,’ 

‘Not now, they said, tapping their breasts. 
*He’s going to work.’ 

Mr Barclay, as he used to say afterwards, felt 
as if he was in a dream, and without another word 
went down the ladder into the well, which was 
about ten feet deep, and found himself facing the 
opening of a regular egg-shaped drain, carefull 
bricked round, and seemingly securely | 
roughly made. 

‘Way to Tom Tiddler’s ground,’ said the man 
who had followed him.—‘ Now, then, take that 
light and this spade. I7’ll follow with a basket ; 
and you’ve got to clear out the bricks and earth 
that evs loose yesterday.’ 

Mr Barclay looked in at the drain-like passage, 
which was just high enough for a man to crawl 
along easily, and saw that at one side a zinc pipe 
was carried, being evidently formed in lengths of 
about four feet, joined one to the other, but for 
what purpose, in his confused state, he could not 
make out. 

What followed seemed like a part of a dream, in 
which, after crawling a long way, at first down- 
wards, and then, with the passage sloping upwards, 
he found his farther progress stopped by a 
quantity of loose stones and crumbled down earth, 


followed close behind, he set down a_strong- 
smelling oil lamp, filled the basket pushed to him, 
and realised for the first time in his life what 


the earth. 
At first it was intensely hot, and the lamp 


upon which, by the direction of the man who, 


must be the life of a miner toiling in the bowels of | 


burned dimly; but soon after he could hear a 
low hissing noise, and a pleasant cool stream of 
air began to fill the place ; the heat grew less, the 
light burned more brightly, and he understood 
what was the meaning of the bellows and the long 
zinc tube. 

For a full hour he laboured on, wondering at 
times, but for the most part, feeling completely 
stunned by the novelty of his position. He filled 
baskets with the clay and bricks, and by degrees 
cleared away the heap before him, after which he 
had to give place to the man who had been 
injured, but who now crept by both the occupants 
of the passage, a feat only to be accomplished 
after they had both lain down upon their faces. 

Then the prisoner’s task was changed to that 
of passing bricks and pails of cement, sometimes 
being forced to hold the light while the man deftly 
fitted in bricks, and made up what had been a 
fall, and beyond which the passage seemed to 
continue ten or a dozen feet. 

At intervals the gang broke off work to crawl 
backwards out of the passage to partake of meals 
which were spread for them in the library. 
These meals were good, and washed down with 
plenty of spirits and water, the two servant-like 
women and the so-called Adela waiting on the 
party, everything being a matter of wonder to the 
yrisoner, who stared wildly at the well-dressed, 
Fnaly. ike, girlish creature who busied herself in 
supplying the wants of the gang of four brick- 
layer-like men. 

At the first meal, Mr Barclay refused food. He 
said that he could not eat; but he drank heartil 
from the glass placed at his side—water whic 
seemed to him to be flavoured with peculiar coarse 
brandy. But he was troubled with a devouring 
thirst, consequent upon his exertions, and that of 
which he had partaken seemed to increase the 
peculiar dreamy nature of the scene. Whether 
it was laudanum or some other drug, we could 
none of us ever say for certain ; but Mr Barclay 
was convinced that, nearly all the time, he was 
kept under the influence of some narcotic, and 
that, in a confused dreamy way, he toiled on in 
that narrow culvert. 

He could keep no account of time, for he never 
once saw the light of day, and though there were 
intervals for food and rest, they seemed to be at 
various times ; and from the rarity with which he 
heard the faint rattle of some passing vehicle, he 
often thought that the greater part of the work 
must be done by night. 

At first he felt a keen sense of trouble con- 
nected with what he looked upon as his disgrace 
and the way he had lowered himself ; but at last 
he worked on like some machine, obedient as a 
slave, but hour by hour growing more stupefied, 
even to the extent of stopping short at times and 
kneeling before his half-filled basket motionless, 
till a rude thrust or a blow from a brickbat 
pitched at him roused him to continue his 
task. 

The drug worked well for his taskmasters, and 
the making of the mine progressed rapidly, for 
every one connected therewith seemed in a state 
of feverish anxiety now to get it done. 

And so day succeeded day, and night gave 
lace to night. The two servant-like women went 
usily on with their work, and fetched provisions | 

for the household consumption, no tradespeople 
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save milkman and baker being allowed to call, 
and they remarked that they never once found 
the area gate unlocked. And while these two 
women, prim and self-contained, went on with 
the cooking and housework and kept the doorstep 
clean, the so-called Miss Adela Mimpriss went on 
with the woolwork flowers at the dining-room 
window, where she could get most light, and the 
world outside had no suspicion of anything being 
wrong in the staid, old-fashioned house opposite 
Sir John Drinkwater’s. Even the neighbours on 
either side heard no sound. 

‘What does it all mean?’ Mr Barclay used to 
ask himself, and at other times,‘ When shall I 
wake?’ for he often persuaded himself that this 
was the troubled dream of a bad attack of fever, 
from which he would awaken some day quite in 
his right mind. Meanwhile, growing every hour 
more machine-like, he worked on and on always 
as if in a dream. 


CHAPTER XI.—CONCLUSION, 


I stood watching Sir John, who seemed nearly 
mad with grief and rage, and a dozen times over 
my lips opened to speak, but without a sound 
being Sook. At last he looked up at me and saw 
what I wanted to do, but which respect kept 
back. 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ what do you propose doing ?’ 

I remained silent for a moment, and then, feel- 
ing that even if he was offended, I was doing 
right, I said to him what was in my heart. 

‘Sir John, I never married, and I never had a 
son. It’s all a mystery to me.’ 

‘Man, you are saved from a curse!’ he cried 
fiercely. 

‘No, dear master, no,’ I said, as I laid my hand 
upon his arm. ‘You don’t believe that. I only 
wanted to say that if I had had a boy—a fine, 
handsome, brave lad like Mr Barclay ’—— 

‘Fine !—brave !’ he says contemptuously. 

‘Who had never done a thing wrong, or been 
disobedient in any way till he fell into temptation 
that was too strong for him’. 

‘Bah! I could have forgiven that. But for 
him to have turned thief !’ 

I was silent, for his words seemed to take away 
my breath. 

‘Man, man!’ he cried, ‘how could you be such 
an idiot as to write that document and leave it 
where it could be found ?’ 

‘I did it for the best, sir,’ I said humbly. 

‘Best? The worst,’ he cried. ‘No, no; I can- 
not forgive. Disgrace or no disgrace, I must have 
in the police.’ 

‘No, no, no!’ I cried piteously. ‘He is your 
own son, Sir John, your own son; and it is that 
wretched woman who has driven him mad.’ 

‘Mad? Burdon, mad? No; it is something 
worse.’ 

* But it is not too late,’ I said humbly. 

* Yes, too late—too late. I disown him. He is 
no longer son of mine.’ 

‘And you sit there in that dining-room every 
night, Sir John,’ I said, ‘with all us servants 
gathered round, and read that half a chapter and 
then say, “As we forgive them that trespass 
against us” Sir John—master—he is your own 
son, and I love him as if he was my own.’ 

There wasn’t a sound in that place for a minute, 


and then he drew his breath in a catching way 
that startled me, for it was as if he was going to 
have a fit. But his face was very calm and stern 
now, as he says to me gently : ‘ You are right, old 
friend’—and my heart gave quite a bound—< old 
friend.’ 

_ ‘Let’s go to him and save him, master, from his 
sin.’ 

‘Two weak old men, Burdon, and him strong 
desperate, and taken by surprise. My good 
fellow, what would follow then ?’ 

‘I don’t know, Sir John. I can only see one 
thing, and that is, that we should have done our 
dut 4 the lad. Let’s leave the rest to Him.’ 

e drew a long deep breath. 

‘Yes,’ he says. ‘Come along’ 

We went back in the darkness to the cellar door 
and listened; but all seemed very still, and I 
turned the key in the patent Bramah lock without 
asound. We went in, and stood there on the saw- 
dust, with that hot smell of burnt oil seeming to 
get stronger, and there was a faint light in the 
inner cellar now, and a curious rustling panting 
sound. We crept forward, one on each side of the 
opening ; and as we looked in, my hand went 
down on one of the sherry bottles in the bin by 
my arm, and it made a faint click, which sounded 
quite loud. 

I forgot all about Sir John; I didn’t even 
know that he was there, as I stared in from the 
darkness at the scene before me. They—I say 
they, for the whispering had taught me that there 
was more than one—had got the stone up while 
we had been away. It had been pushed aside on 
to the sawdust, and a soft yellow light shone up 
now out of the hole, showing me my youn 
master, looking so strange and staring-eyed an 
ghastly, that i could hardly believe it was he. 
But it was, sure enough, though dressed in rough 
— clothes, and stained and daubed with 
clay. 

it wasn’t that, though, which took my atten- 
tion, but his face; and as I looked, I thought 
of what had been said a little while ago in m 

lace, and I felt it was true, and that he was on | 

e had just crept up out of the hole, when he 
uttered a low groan and sank down on his knees, 
and then fell sidewise across the hole in the floor. 
He was not there many moments before there 
was a low angry whispering; he seemed to be 
heaved up, and a big workman-looking fellow 
came struggling up till he sat on the sawdust 
with his legs in the hole, and spoke down to some 


one. 

‘It’s all right,’ he said. ‘The chests are here; 
but the fool has fainted away. Quick! the lamp, 
and then the tools.’ 

He bent down and took a smoky oil lamp that 
was handed to him, and I drew a deep breath, 
for the sound of his voice had seemed Familiar, 
but the light which shone on his face made me 
sure in spite of his rough clothes and the beard he 
had grown. It was Edward Gunning, our old 
servant, who was discharged for being too fond of 
drink, turned bricklayer once again. 

As he took the lamp, he got up, held it above 
his head, looked round, and then, with a grin of 
satisfaction at the sight of: the chests, stepped 
softly toward the opening into the outer cellar, 
where Sir John and I were watching. 

It didn’t take many moments, and I hardly 
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ay know now how it happened, but | just saw young] as true as true; and if it hadn’t been for me 
to Mr Barclay lying helpless on the sawdust, another | missing that paper—which, of course, it was 
rm head appearing at the hole, and then, with the | Edward Gunning who stole it—those scoundrels 
ld light full upon it, Edward Gunning’s face being | would have carried off that golden incubus as sure 
ld thrust out of the opening into the cellar where | as we were alive. But they didn’t get it; and 
we were, and his eyes gleaming curiously before | they had gone off scot-free, all but our late foot- 
nis they seemed to shut with a snap. For, all at| man, who had concussion of the brain in the 
once—perhaps it was me being a butler and so | hospital where he was took, Sir John saying that 
1g used to wine—my hand closed upon the neck of | he would let the poor wretch get well before he 
od one of those bottles, which rose up sudden-like | handed him over to the police. 
above my head, and came down with acrash upon} But, bless you, he never meant to. He was 
ne that of this wretched man. too pleased to get Mr Barclay back, and to find 
ur There was a crash; the splash of wine; the| that he hadn’t the least idea about the golden 
splintering of glass; the saall of sherry—fine old | incubus being in the cellar; while as to the poor 
sherry, yellow seal—and I stood for a moment | lad’s sorrow about his madness and that wretched 
with the bottle neck and some sawdust in my | woman, who was Ned Gunning’s wife, it was 
Or hand, startled by the yell the man gave, by the | pitiful to see. 

I heavy fall, and the sudden darkness which had} The other scoundrels had got away; and all at 
ut come upon us. once we found that Gunning had discharged him- 
w- Then—I suppose it was all like a flash—I had | self from the hospital; and by that time the 
to rushed to the inner cellar and was dragging the | house over the way was put straight, the builder 
he slab over the hole, listening the while to a hollow | telling mein confidence that he thought Sir John 
ng rustling noise which ended as I got the slab across | must have been mad to attempt to make such a 
he and sat on it to keep it down. passage as that to connect his property without 
nt ‘Where are you, Burdon?’ says Sir John. consulting a regular business man. That was the 
by ‘Here, sir !—Quick! A light.’ morning when he got his cheque for the repairs, 
ed I heard him hurry off ; and it seemed an hour | and the passage—which he called ‘ Drinkwater’s 

before he came back, while I sat listening to a| Folly’—had disappeared. 
en terrible moaning, and smelling the spilt sherry | Time went on, and the golden incubus went on 
he and the oily knocked-out lamp. Then Sir John | too—that is, to a big bank in the Strand, for we 
ay came in, quite pale, but looking full of fight, and | were at —- now, where those young people 
re the first thing he did was to stoop down over] spent a deal of time in the open air; and Mr 
ile Edward Gunning and take a pistol from his| Barclay used to say he could never forgive him- 
on breast. ‘You take that, Burdon,’ he said, ‘and | self; but his father did, and so did some one 
up use it if we are attacked.’ else. 
n ‘Which we sha’nt be, Sir John, if you help me} Who did? 
n to get this stone back in its place.’ Why, you don’t want telling that. Heaven 
1e, ; e set the lamp on one of the chests and lent a | bless her sweet face! And bless him, too, for a 
th hand, when the stone dropped tightly into its| fine young fellow! as strong—ay, and as weak, 
th place ; and we dragged a couple of chests across, | too, of course—as any man. 
side by side, before turning to young Mr Barclay,| Dear, dear, dear! I’m pretty handy to eighty 
n- who lay there on his side as if — now, and Sir John just one year ahead; and I 
ht ‘Now,’ says Sir John, as he laid his hand upon | often say to myself, as I think of what men will 
the young man’s collar and dragged him over on | do for the sake of a pretty face—likewise for the 
ed to his back, ‘I think we had better hand this | sake of gold: ‘ This is a very curious world.’ 
he fellow over to the police.’ 
es, ‘The doctor, you mean, sir. Look at him.’ 
or. es. needn’t “eon bade him look, for Sir John was THE MONTH: 
re ready doing that. 
be It a that I fetched and not the police, 
Ww for Mr Barclay lay there quite insensible, and | Tae Bureau of Statistics in Berlin has recently 
st smelling as if he had taken to eating opium, while | issued some curious information with regard to 
ne Ned Gunning had so awful a cut across his temple | the number of steam-engines in use in the chief 
that he would soon have bled to death. countries of the world, and the amount of motive- 
e; The doctor came and dressed the rascal’s wounds | force which they represent. The United States. 
IP, as he was laid in my pantry; but he shook his | stand first with a total horse-power of seven and 
head over Mr Barclay, and with reason; for two|a half millions; next comes Britain with half 
at months had passed away before we got him down]a million less; Germany has four and a half 
‘h, to Dorking, and saw his pale face beginning to | millions; France, three millions; and Austria, a 
r; get something like what it was, with Miss Virginia, | million and a half. In these figures, the motive- 
ne orgiving and gentle, always by his side. wer of the locomotives, which number one 
he But I’m taking a very big jump, and saying | hundred and five thousand throughout the world, 
Id nothing about our going across to the house|is not included. They represent collectively a 
of opposite as soon as it was daylight, to find the | total of three million horse-power. Summarising 
door open and no one there; while the state of | these figures, and remembering that a steam horse- 
ve that basement and what we saw there, and the | power is equal to the power of three actual horses, 
of artfulness of the people, and the labour they had | and that the strength of a living horse is equal to 
ed given in driving that oy right under the] that of seven men, we arrive at the following 
ar, road as true as a die, filled me with horror, and | result: the steam-engines of the world do the 
cost Sir John five hundred pounds, work of double its working population. 
ly Why, their measurements and calculations were} A large number of ornithologists assembled the 
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other day in a London saleroom to bid for the 
possession of an egg of the great auk ; and it was 
finally knocked down for the sum of one hundred 
and sixty guineas, The reason why this sea-bird’s 
egg commanded such a high price is found in the 
circumstance that there are only sixty-six eggs 
known to exist, and the certainty that no more 
will be produced. For the great auk, plentiful 
enough in past times, has, through its own help- 
lessness and the greed of man, become extinct. 
It was, unfortunately, without the power of 
flight, and this not because of any structural 
peculiarity of its wings, but simply on account 
of the diminutive size of those wings rela- 
tively to the bulk and weight of the body. 
With a total length of about three feet, this 
curious biped had wings which measured but 
six inches in extent. The usual means of escape 
from its enemies were denied it, and it has 
ceased to exist. The last specimen of this bird 
seen alive was taken in the sea off St Kilda in 
1821. 

Like many other industries, the work of bottle- 
making has of late years suffered so much from 
foreign competition that it has almost been driven 
from this country, Germany and Belgium being the 
largest producers. It is hoped, however, that the 
lost industry may be again revived here, these 
hopes being founded upon a lately invented 
machine, which will turn out bottles far more 
expeditiously than they can be made by hand, and 
at a tithe of the cost. This machine is the inven- 
tion of Mr Howard M. Ashley, and is being 
worked at the glass manufactory of Messrs Sykes, 
Macvay, & Co. of Castleford, In this machine 
the molten glass is poured into a mould, and the 
application of air under pressure distends the glass 
and causes it to fill the interior of that mould. 
It is believed that when this machine is complete 
with six or eight moulds, it will be possible by it 
to make twenty-four bottles per minute. 

Rear-admiral Colomb, writing to the Times in 
allusion to a recent disastrous collision in the 
Channel, calls attention to the present very defec- 
tive methods of signalling at sea, and points out 
how impossible it often is for one ship to ascer- 
tain the intentions of another. He mentions one 
thing which is not generally known—namely, that 
the Board of Trade forbid the mercantile marine 
to use that system of speech by signal which has 
been for a long time common to every navy in the 
world. He also pleads for some signal which will 
not only attract attention to ‘distress,’ but will 
also indicate to some extent the nature of that 
distress. 

The North of England Institute of Mining and 
Mechanical Engineers some time back appointed a 
Committee to inquire into the suspected connec- 
tion between earth-tremors and the issue of gas in 
mines. This Committee have recently given in 
their Report upon the subject. Earthquake dis- 
turbances in distant parts of the world were found 
to correspond in date with irregular and per- 
turbent movements at Marsden, where the observa- 
tions were made. The seismograph used in the 
experiments was of a somewhat imperfect kind, 
and it is to be replaced by a better one which has 
been devised by or wi. Ewing of the University 
College, Dundee. In continuing the experiments, 
the return-air from the mines will be examined, 
with a view to note the percentage of gas which it 


contains at different times. It has already been 
noted that on the occasion of certain earth-dis- 
turbances at the beginning of December last, there 
was a marked increase in the issue of gas at many 
collieries. 

In February last, it was reported that Dr Klein 
had established the fact that milch cows suffered 
sometimes from an eruptive complaint identical 
with scarlet fever, and that milk from such cows 
would prove a source of infection for that dis- 
ease. The Agricultural Department, recognising the 
serious import of this alleged discovery, and its 
probable injury to dairy-farming, instructed Pro- 
fessor Crookshank, of the Bacteriological Labora- 
tory at King’s College, to make an independent 
inquiry into the matter. This gentleman now 
reports that there is no connection whatever 
between the disease of the cow and scarlet fever. 
But he has made the curious discovery, that the 
eruptive disease of the udder of the animal which 
was thus suspected is in reality true cowpox, an 
ailment common enough in this country in the 
time of Jenner, but which has since entirely dis- 
appeared. The recurrence of this disease is not 
only interesting, but important, as furnishing once 
more a source of true vaccine lymph. 

The old plan of using an endless railway to 
embrace the wheels of vehicles which have to 
traverse soft soil or swampy situations, has lately 
been revived by Mr William Fender of Buenos 
Ayres. The method, as before tried, did not 
prove satisfactory; but Mr Fender has made 
several improvements in the system, by which 
difficulties have been made to disappear. The 
railway consists of a chain of flat ats of hard- 
wood, which are riveted between thin steel plates, 
and are linked together. The chain embraces the 
wheels, so that, as they turn, the blocks form 
themselves into a railway in front of them. The 
system has been used with great success in cart- 
ing beetroot over swampy grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood of Berlin; and it is thought that it 
may be profitably employed in ordinary ploughing 
operations with a single engine, superseding the 
double system which is now common in this 
country. 

The recent discovery of gold in North Wales 
has excited a great deal of attention. It seems 
that Mr Morgan, who owns land in the Mawddach 
Valley, Dolgelly, was long ago impressed with the 
opinion that gold existed at this spot in large 
quantities ; but he was determined that he would 
publish no report of the circumstance until he 
could actually produce ingots of the precious 
metal. But rumours of the works which he 
caused to be carried out quickly got abroad, and 
as contradictory statements were promulgated, 
he has taken the wise course of ublishing 
the real facts. We now learn that Mr Morgan 
has had about one hundred men at work for 
several months, and that .by their aid ye | 
thousands of tons of stone richly laden wit 
gold are ready for treatment. A great part of 
this earth is estimated to yield six ounces of 
gold to the ton, and it is believed that the mine 
now in operation is one of the richest in the 
world. Mr Morgan believes that there are fifty 
other sites in Wales alone where gold will be found 
in paying quantities. It is worth while to remem- 
ber that gold has been found in former times in 
Wales, in England, and in Scotland; but the works 
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have been abandoned: because the metal could not 
be recovered in paying quantities. But now that 
improved methods of amalgamation have been 
discovered, it may be worth the while of specu- 
lators to reopen some of these abandoned works. 

A curious method of preventing railway colli- 
sions has been invented by an Austrian engineer. 
The apparatus consists ot a pilot-vehicle worked 
by electricity, and running at some distance in 
front of the train, its movements being under the 
control of the engine-driver. The advanced lorry 
is fitted with glass vessels containing mercury con- 
tacts, so that if these should be broken by collision 
with anything on the line, the interruption of the 
current thus caused is made to act on the vacuum 
brake, and so bring the train behind to a stand- 
still. The plan seems to be an ingenious one, but 
rather too complicated for adoption on our busy 
lines of railway. 

M. Pasteur has made a curious suggestion with 
regard to eradicating the rabbit plague in Aus- 
tralia, a suggestion which has been prompted by 
the offer of a handsome reward by the government 
to the discoverer of some means of stamping out 
the pest. His remedy seems on the face of it to be 
rather a cruel one, but perhaps not more cruel 
really than many other methods which have been 
suggested, He believes that an attempt should 
be made to introduce a disease among rabbits, 
which would, he thinks, quickly exterminate them. 
There is a malady known as hen-cholera, and 
poultry-yards have sometimes been devastated by 
an epidemic of this kind. He believes that the 
saine fate would befall the rabbits if the disease 
could be carried into their burrows. He suggests 
that a movable fence should be placed round 
a certain space frequented by the animals, and 
food tainted with germs of hen-cholera should be 
put within the enclosure. By this means the 
poor rabbits would catch the disease and infect all 
their neighbours, The disease in question is inno- 
cuous to domestic quadrupeds, and we suppose 
the fowls must take their chance. 

Mr C. F. Henwood recently read an interesting 
paper at the Royal United Service Institution on 
the Fouling of Ships. As a method of prevention 
of this fouling, which, as we all know, causes so 
much loss of speed and expense in dry docking 
for removal of deposits, he advocates the use of a 
zinc sheathing for steel and iron ships. The com- 
bined metals, by setting up a galvanic action, 
would prevent the barnacles and other marine 
creatures attaching themselves to the submerged 
part of the ship, for the zinc would be constantly 
<lissolving away in the form of oxide, leaving a 
fresh and clean surface. 

A large building of novel construction has 
recently been erected in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It 
has a frontage of forty feet, and consists of eight 
floors, an unusual height for a London building, 
which at once attracts attention. But its novel 
feature is in its general construction. Its founda- 
tion consists of a solid block of concrete three feet 
in thickness, which may be supposed to shut out 
all dangers from imperfect drainage, and upon this 
solid foundation the building has been reared in 
moulded concrete. The walls of the floors are of 
the same construction, being tied together by iron 
bars embedded in the material, so that they re- 

resent no source of danger in case of fire. But 
im reality the building is fireproof, and it is 


‘said to be not much in excess of that ordinarily 
employed. 


intended that no insurance shall be effected on it, 
as being quite unnecessary. The only woodwork 
used in the building is for the doors, window- 
frames, the lift, and the handrail of the staircase. 
The building is faced with Doulton stone, and it 
has a number of strong-rooms fitted with iron 
doors. The cost of this method of construction is 


So many reputed methods of curing consump- 
tion have at different times been published, 
raising false hopes in the minds of the victims 
of that distressing malady, that we feel some 
hesitation in giving publication to another. 
But, according to an American scientific paper, 
the method of M. Garcin has been proved 
to be of real benefit to sufferers, Observations 
had previously been made at certain glassworks 
that the use of hydrofluoric acid—which we may 
remind our readers is used for etching glass—had 
a very favourable effect upon those workmen 
who were suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis, 
From this circumstance M. Garcin was induced 
to try the experiment of submitting his patients 
to an atmosphere containing this acid. His 
method is to enclose the sufferers for an hour 
every day in a small chamber charged with air 
mixed with the vapour from the acid, the 
strength of the charge being regulated according 
to whether they are but slightly attacked, or 
whether they are seriously affected with the 
disease. The effect of this treatment is said to 
be most satisfactory, the attacks of coughing 
diminishing in frequency, the appetite improv- 
ing, and the terrible night-sweats disappearing 
altogether. It is to be hoped that further experi- 
ments will demonstrate the value of this new 
remedy. 

Great interest has been aroused lately by the 
report that a periodic star called the ‘Star of 
Bethlehem’ has been visible in the heavens ; and 
the star is said to have a period of three hundred 
and fifteen years. This report rests upon the 
most shadowy foundation. It is true that some 
three hundred years back such a star was asserted 
to have appeared in Cassiopeia with the period 
named, but the observation has not been endorsed 
by any modern astronomer. But at this time 
the name ‘Star of Bethlehem’ has been curiously 
assigned to Venus, which planet, during the past 
December, has been placed so favourably for 
observation, that in the early morning sky it has 
formed a very beautiful object. The mistake has 
been widespread, and it is impossible to trace 
its origin. 

We have often in these columns advocated 
the use of oil at sea as a means of calming the 
waves; and of late years, as our readers know, a 
great many experiments on different parts of our 
coasts have proved the value of the method. We 
are interested to see that a patent wave-sub- 
duer has been constructed and placed upon the 
market, by which the process of administering oil 
to the water is greatly simplified. Larsen’s Wave- 
Subduer consists of a very strong canvas bag of 
conical form, furnished at the top with a cover 
of galvanised iron, and provided with a brass cap 
through which the oil can be introduced. At its 
lower end is a special form of valve, which allows 
the oil to trickle through gradually, its slow 
exit being further provided for by partly filling 
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the canvas bag with oakum. The apparatus is 
strongly made, and is very cheap; and from 
letters which we have seen testifying as to the 
benefits which accrue from its use, it is evident 
that it is a piece of apparatus which every ship 
should carry. Further particulars can be ob- 
tained from Mr Gerson Trier, 35 Eastcheap, 
London, E.C. 

We may also mention that the Board of Trade 
have recently issued a circular memorandum on 
the use of oil at sea for modifying the effect 
of breaking waves. This circular mentions the 
various successful experiments which have been 
made, and gives detailed directions as to the best 
method of applying the oil under varied circum- 
stances. The heaviest and thickest oils are recom- 
mended as being the most effectual; but their 
action is much retarded in cold weather, when 
of course they congeal to some extent. Refined 
kerosene is all but useless for the purpose ; crude 
petroleum should only be used when nothing else is 
available ; ‘but all animal and vegetable oils, such 
as waste oil from the engines, have great effect.’ 

An interesting calculation has been lately made 
by Professor Rogers of Washington. He tells us 
that the dynamic power of a single pound of 
good steam-coal is equivalent to the work of a 
man for one day; three tons of the same coal 
will represent a man’s labour for twenty years ; 
and one square mile of a seam of coal having a 
depth of four feet only will represent as much 
work as a million men can — in twenty 
years. Such calculations as these may serve to 
remind us how very wasteful our methods of 
burning fuel must be, in spite of all that has 
been done by engineers in the way of economy. 


KITCHEN BOILERS AND FROST. 


Tue return of winter and its attendant discom- 
forts forms an apology for dwelling briefly on 
that source of anxiety in many households when 
frost sets in—the water-supply, and the possible 
risk of accident from derangement of the domes- 
tic hot-water system. The careful housekeeper, 
though cheered by the advent of seasonable 
weather, with clean roads and clear, crisp atmo- 
sphere, yet regards the kitchen boiler with 
anxiety, and not without reason, for, as a writer 
on this subject has pointed out, in ten days of 
a recent January, ‘no fewer than forty explosions 
of household boilers were recorded in the public 

pers, killing twelve persons, and seriously 
injuring more than a score of others.’ In some 
instances, explosion is so dreaded, that, we be- 
lieve, the kitchen fire is put out until the frost is 
over, an inconvenience and discomfort needing 
no comment. When, however, we consider the 
disastrous effects of explosion on the one hand, 
and the exceedingly simple means by which 
safety can be insured, it seems marvellous that 

rsons should run, year by year, the risks they 
ao, when, at trifling cost, immunity from danger 
can be secured. 

There is no mystery about these boiler explo- 
sions ; they simply occur from over-pressure of 
steam, arising from the outlets becoming choked 
and the steam having no escape. Cases do occur 
of such pry arising from rust and the 
‘furring’ of the pipes; but most frequently from 
the pipes becoming frozen. 


The immediate cause of disaster is that, during 
the night, the pipes leading into the boiler become 
frozen; and on the fire being relighted in the 
morning, steam is generated, which, ‘being unable 
to escape, increases in pressure until explo- 
sion results. It cannot be too emphatically 
pointed out, or too repeatedly insisted on, that 
the remedy for all such disaster is to provide 
every boiler with a reliable safety-valve, which 
shall relieve the pressure of steam before the 
ultimate strength of the boiler is approached. 
No locomotive, marine, or other class of engineer- 
ing boiler is constructed without one, if not two 
thoroughly efficient safety-valves. It is difficult 
to understand why a similar custom should not 
hold in the manufacture of household boilers. 

Into the question of the particular make of 
safety-valve most suitable for the purpose now 
under discussion, we do not propose to enter ; 
many excellent patterns now hold the market, 
leaving nothing to be desired both as regards 
efficiency and cost, the outlay for which, includ- 
ing fixing, &c., is about one pound—a small sum 
compared with the discomfort, to say nothing of 
tere injury to life, limb, and property, arising 
rom explosion, 

The main points in a safety-valve are, that it 
should be simple in construction, with as few 
wasting parts as possible ; should not easily get 
out of order ; should act readily at all times; and 
should be so placed that it can be inspected with- 
out difficulty from time to time. 


‘MY HOUSE IS LEFT UNTO ME DESOLATE’ 


A u17TTLE while, you tell me, but a little while, 
And I shall be where my beloved are ; 

And with your eyes all large with faith, you say, 
‘Thy dear ones have not journeyed very far.’ 


* Not very far.’ I say it o’er and o’er, 

Till on mine ear mine own voice strangely falls, 
Like some mechanic utterance that repeats 

A meaningless refrain to empty walls, 


‘Not very far ;’ but measured by my grief, 
A distance measureless as my despair, 

When, from the dreams that give them back to me, 
I wake to find that they have journeyed there ! 


* Not very far.’ Ah me! the spirit has 

Had its conjectures since the first man slept ; 
But, O the heart, it knoweth its own loss, 

And death is death, as ’twas when Rachel wept ! 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 


NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in the 
stomach to convert what we eat and drink 
into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ment of the whole system. It is caused by 
everything which weakens the system in 
general, or the stomach in particular. From 
it proceed nearly all the diseases to which 
we are liable ; for it is very certain, that if 
we could always keep the stomach right we 
should only die by old age or accident. 


It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of /udi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each ; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach ; and in all its stages the 
medicine most wanted is that which will 
afford speedy and effectual assistance tothe 
digestive organs, and give energy to the 
nervous and muscular systems. Nothing 
can more speedily, or with more certainty. 
effect so desirable an object than Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Experience has afforded 
the most ample proof that they possess 
all the fine aromatic and stomachic proper- 
ties for which the herb has been esteemed ; 
and, as they are taken into the stomach 
unencumbered by any diluting or indi- 
gestible substance, in the same degree has 
their benefit been more immediate and 
decided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be taken 
at any age, and under any circumstances, 
without danger or inconvenience. A person 
exposed to cold and wet a whole day or 
night could not possibly receive any injury 
from taking them, but, on the contrary, they 
would effectually preventa cold being taken. 


Females at that particular period of life 
when nature, under certain changes, wants 
assistance and support, will find them in- 
valuable, taken in doses of four or six Pills 
every night at bed-time, more or less as re- 
quired. To youth they will afford the 


requisite assistance ; and, in doses of two 
once or twice in aday,will give to age the 
necessary support. 

After along acquaintance with, and strict 
observance of, the medicinal properties of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all TONIC MEDICINES, 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the power 
of every nerve and muscle of the human 
body, or, in other words, invigorates the 
nervous and muscular systems. 

Nothing can be more clear than that those 
articles which are agreeable to the taste 
were by nature intended for our food and 
sustenance, whether liquid or solid, foreign 
or of native production. If they are pure 
and unadulterated, no harm need be dreaded 
by their use; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink always in mode. 
ration, but never in excess; keeping in mind 
that the first process of digestion is per- 
formed in the mouth, the second in the 
stomach ; and that, in order that the stomach 
may be able to do its work properly, it is 
requisite the first process should be well 
performed. This consists in masticating or 
chewing the solid food, so as to break down 
and separate the fibresand small substances 
of meat and vegetable,mixing them well,and 
blending the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged upen 
all to take plenty of time to their meals and 
never eat in haste. If you conform.to this 
short and simple, but comprehensive advice 
and find that there are various things which 
others eat and drink with pleasure and with- 
out inconvenience, and which would be 
pleasant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault is 
in the stomach, that it does not possess the 
power which it ought to do, that it wants 
assistance, and the sooner that assistance 
is afforded the better. 


NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS 


ARE THE MOST CERTAIN PRESERVERS OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID in CASES of INDIGESTION & ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


Sold Everywhere, Price 1334., 2/9, and 11/. 
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THSTIMONIALS. 


ALNWICK, NORTHUMBERLAND, 
13th October, 1885. 
To the Proprietors of 
NorTon’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London, E.C. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having taken your valuable 
family medicine almost exclusively for over 20 
rs, during which time I have been engaged 
in a sedentary and trying business without a 
week’s absence on account of illness, I have great 
pleasure in testifying to its efficiency in all cases 
of indigestion, headache, and their attendant 
evils, and I fully believe if kept in the house and 
taken in time they rectify the system, and, with 
ordinary care, ensure good health. 
Yours truly, 
A DOCTORLESS MAN. 
I enclose you my card. 


LEYTON, Essex, 
February 23rd, 1887. 

GENTLEMEN,—I.have been a great sufferer 
from indigestion, which made my life almost a 
burden. I was afraid to eat or drink even the 
most simple delicacies which make a modern 
table agreeable ; and to such an extent did the 
disease affect my general health that to render 
proper attention to business was impossible. 

I was recommended to try ‘‘ Norton’s Camo- 
mile Pills,” which I did, with little hope of 
relief, but, after taking them for about a week, 
I felt a change, and by the time I had finished a 
small bottle I could sleep the night through, 
and awake in the morning with an appetite for 
breakfast. I now eat and drink anything that 
comes in my way, and, by the use of an occa- 
sional dose of your valuable Pills, I am enabled 
to enjoy life thoroughly. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 


F. GARDNER. 
To the Proprietors of 
NortTon’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 
Croypon, 


16th September, 1886. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in testi- 
fying to the efficacy of your Pills (having taken 
them for a number of years) as a safe family 
medicine, which, taken regularly, keep the 
system in a healthy state, and act as a preven- 
tive to a great many internal disorders, in addi- 
tion to which they have the great advantage 
which many other Pills do not possess, viz., they 
are not purgative and do not cause any incon- 
venience. 
I enclose my card, and beg to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
PATERFAMILIAS. 
To the Proprietors of 
NortTon’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
don. 


Nazino, Essex. 


GENTLEMEN,—Please to send me a large 
bottle of ‘‘ Norton’s Camomile Pills.” For how 
many years we have taken them I cannot 
remember, but hope never again to be without 
them in the house. My husband is never really 
well without an occasional dose, his digestion not 
being very strong for sometimes when the weather 
is very bad a dose will certainly prevent catching 
cold after great exposure. For myself, suffering 
as I used from violent headache for days to- 
gether, I dare not be without them, and I can 
never be grateful enough for the benefit derived 
from their use. We have for years given them 
to the children when out of sorts, and, in fact, 
seldom, if ever, want a doctor, a consideration 
in these bad times. —Yours sincerely, 

M. TAYLOR. 
To the Proprietors of 
Norton’s CAMOMILE PILL. 
London. 


St. PauL’s VicaRAGE, MORLEY, LEEDs, 
Fune 14th, 1883. 


GENTLEMEN, —I have lately been taking 
** Norton’s Camomile Pills,” and have found so 
much benefit from their use that I would like to 
make them well known among my parishioners. 
If, therefore, you care to send me, carriage paid, 
a parcel of 500 or 1,000 four-page circulars, such 
as you wrap round the bottles, I will insert them 
in the July number of my Parish Magazine, /ree of 
charge. I send you by this same post a copy of 
my Magazine with one your circulars enclosed, 
so that you may see what I mean. The parcel 
of circulars might be sent per Great Northern 
Railway, or London and North Western Rail- 
way, and should come to hand early next week, 
as our next number will be published, Saturday, 
June 23rd. _If you accept my offer let me know 
soon, that I may give the necessary instructions 
to my publisher.—Yours very truly, 
JAMES CROOK, 
Vicar of St. Paul’s, Morley, Leeds. 


BERKELEY, September, 1869. 


GENTLEMEN,—I feel it a duty I owe to you 
to express my gratitude for the great benefit I 
have derived by taking ‘‘ Norton’s Camomile 
Pills.” I applied to your Agent, Mr. Bell, 
Berkeley, for the above-named Pills, for wind in 
the stomach, from which I suffered excruciating 
pain for a length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving 
any benefit at all. After taking two bottles of 
your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this 7 
for the benefit of those who may thus be afflicted. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 


HENRY ALLPASS. 


‘| The Proprietors of NORTON’s PILLs, 
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ILAs long been known for its surpris-” 


ing effect in softening, improving, and 
preserving the skin, and in rendering the 


- COMPLEXION clear and beautiful. 


TAN, PIMPLES 
Tt removes} SUNBURN It Cures - Humours 

( REONESS. ERUPTIONS. 

AS A REQUISILE it is unsurpassed. 
IN HE NURSERY it is indispensable, giving imme- 

diate relief to infants bitten by insects. 
GENYLEMEN will find it delightfully soothing after 
shaving. 
Sold Everywhere, price 2s. 9d. 


STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 


HE value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the 

world and by all grades of society for upwards of 50 years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of 
which the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the 
Packet of Powders, so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived 
many Purchasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give 
a special caution against such imitations. 


All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the. 
words ‘JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” 
are engraved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White 
Letters on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The 
name STEEDMAN is spelt with two EEs. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and Sold by all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors in Packets, is. 13d. and 
2s. 9d. each. 


MERRITT & HATCHER PRINTERS, LONDON & GREENWICH. 


“Sunpay Mornino.” 
ROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY SHORT 


in the possession of the Proprietors of 
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“agreeable perfume too frequentfy outweighy 


more important _condideralion, VIZ. 
Gomposifion of the Soap itoefP, ano thuy 
| “many a good Gompfexion apoited | 
be enRanced By proper care. 
7 PEARS” SOAP sold everywhere 
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from excedd of AfKafi, 
UN and from Artificial Gofouring matter. 


Pefightfutty Perfumed, Suraéfe, ayo 

4 ig Specially recommended for Infants and 
rly Children begauée it ig perfectly pure, and docs 


“not irritate their delicate sengitive skin, nor make | 
1) their little eyes smart. It lagtg go long that it ig | 
of at » Ecrtainly the CHEAPEST a$ well ag the BEST 
Toilet Soap, It makeg Children feel comfortable, 
#3 and hence happy after their bath, and by its 
e the natural goftnes$ and brightness of thcir 
| ong lexiong are improved and pregerved. 
Bo | ‘The great Authority on the Skin, the La 
+ + Gir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. 


us? PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND. 
ch calis it a ‘BALM FOR THE SKIN,” and strongly | 
—— recommends its use for thecomplexion | 
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BO of Patterns, containing all our Seagonable 
Novelties, sent POST FREE on application. 


| 


ADIES |! WRITE 
| FOR PATTERNS. 


we 


| 
a Established when George II. was King, 


UR Business has been in existence for nearly a CENTURY AND A 
HALF, and during this long period it has always kept in the front 
rank of Manufacturers. 
Hitherto we have disposed of all our productions to Wholesale Merchants +{ 
only, but we have now decided to deal direct with the Public, WHO WILL 
' “THUS SAVE THE PROFITS BOTH OF THE WHOLESALE MERCHANT 


AND THE DRAPER. 
Cee: It is literally true that we buy our WOOL DIRECT FROM THE x 


FARMER, spin it into Yarn, and weave it into various Cloths om our own 

premises. These advantages, we believe, are possessed by no other Firm 

offering Goods, as we now do, direct from the producer to the Consumer. 
At the Bradford Technica! Exhibition, opened by H.R.H. The PRINCE 


1 OF WALES, we obtained the ° 


Goud or THE Company, 


whilst at Bix other Exhibitions our Goods have obtained the Highest Medal 
Awarded, We have also bad the honour of making Dress Material for 


H.R.H, THs PRINCESS or WALES. . 


Theee facts are suffici of th ives to convince any Lady wishing 
to obtain handsome and durable Dress Materials, that she will be con- Mit 
sulting her own interest by applying to us for Patterns, and comparing 
our Prices with anything offered elsewhere. Ve. 


Carriage on TO ANY RaiLway STATION 
Great Britain. 
o 
9 


Henry PEASE & C0.’S SUCCESSORS, 


Ladies Write for Patterns. 


‘SHOUTS 


ESS puw ung pueys 0} 


DARLINGTON, 
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BO of Patterns, eontatning all our Lovely Novelties. 
sent POST FREE on application.- 


HenpyPeases(?s 
SUCCESSORS, 
SPINNERS & 

MANUFACTURERS 
DARLINGTON, 


“The DARLINGTON Celebrated 
MEDAL ASHMERES, 


19 to 4/= per Yard. 


we guarantee all Pure Wool, and they will be forind, on 
"dé comparison, to be superior in softness and richness of texture 
to French OR ANY OTHER HIGH-CLASS GOODS, 


LADIES ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR PATTERNS, WHICH 
WILL SENT POST FREE To ANY Pan? oF 
THE-Wortd. Any Cur. 


Carriage Paid on all Orders q 
lo any Railway. Station in Great: 
Britain, 


Cross. WARP SERGES§ 


ek" From rold. to 3/- per Yard, 

RE made from Pure Wool, and are warranted to wear and always 
look well; whilst, being made from two-fold Yarn, both in warp 7 

and weft, they will be found practically untearable either way of the Cloth, 


Ho Boating, Fishing, Riding, Walking, Touring, Cycling, &c., they is 
are unapproachable ; w'ilst for Tailor-made Cos-_ 
tumes, where the draping is of so much conse- 
quence, the leading authdrities state that no 
such Goods were ever before offered. 
They are to be had in all the 
Newest Colourings, and Patterns 
of Seven different qualities are 
sent, on approbation, Post Free, 


Warranted Pure Wool, in all sizes, and Fine Qualities. Say 


if Goods are not kept. 


BLANKETS; 


‘arcels sent 
cond on on receipt of remittance, which 


CLARK & C9 
ANCHOR SEWING 


GENTLEMEN'S SUPERIOR UNDERCLOTHING 
& VESTS) thade by us from 
inest Woo! only, also LADIES’ COMBINATIONS © 


in Sanitary Undyed and Fancy Colors, 
PRICES UPON APPLICATION. 


SUCCESSORS, 
SPINNERS & 


nna, on OF GREAT RICHNESS AND‘ 
| 2/ 6 Bard; and Colours. 


PART OF 


Tre DARLINGCON 
YELVETEEN CORD, 


Arent: : A SPECKAL: NOVELTY; 


2/6 per Yard ; Black-& Colours: 


We ao not atfismpt to offer a chenp 
Articie, but rather which wo can eonfidently 
recommend, both as to beauty of appearance and By 
durability, whilst we do not consider it necessary K 
to offer anything at a higher price, because, for all \ 
practical purposes, the quality we have selected 

leavea nothing to’ be desirod. 
Patterns-in all the, New?st- Cotourings sent, on 
approbation, Post Free, 


DARLINGTON FLANNELS, 


DOMESTIC and SANITARY. “FLANNELS, in a great’ variety of 

Cloth. Qua alities, I/- upwards. 

ANTI-RHEUMATIC RED FLANNELS, upwards. 

For. Ladies’. and. Gentlemen’s Gowns. 


FLANNELS for BOATING, CRICKET, and TENNIS SUITS, 
Ww arranted Thorou; ghly. Shrunk. 


HENRY PEASE. & CO.’/S SUCCESSORS) 
Spinners & Manufacturers, THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, 


Fon PATTERNS, WHICH WiLL BE. SENT BY “RETURN, Post FREE: 


Orders executed. SAME DAY: as reosived: 


GREAT. VARIETY; 


GOODS “iN 


4 


os... CLARK & 
ANCHOR © SOIE ECOSSE. 


Novelties () 
ec: 
vee if T D RLIN \AMANUFACTURERSG 
‘HE | A GTON DARLINGTON 
| 
poy 4 
TRACE MARK 4 2: 


‘The DARLINGT: ON 


WEA 


For DURABILITY, Buy ONLY Woaded Colours, 
as nothing else will stand. 


Low-priced SERGES are frequent! 
the Dearest. Nothing so durable ¢ | 
Pure Wool, well spun. | 


Warranted Woaded Hast Colour 
in Black and Blue, 
2/6 to 9/- per Yard. 


Width 25 inches. Price 82d. per Yard. 


purposes. 


THE 


DARLINGTON Crericat 


In Oxford Mixtures, unsurpassed for durability and economy, 
8/6 per Yard—88 inches wide. 


| DARLINGTON’ CELEBRATED LIONEL SERG 


For Boys’ Wear, will never tear and never stain; warranted Woaded. 
This may be tested by boiling. 


5/6 per Yard—86 inches wide. 
WRITE FOR PATTERBNS—POS?T FREES 


gpd any difficulty be experienced in getting Dress Material 

MADE UP, application should be made to the SCIENTIFIG e 
DRESS CUTTING ASSOCIATION, 272, Regent Circus, Londomg 
or to their Local Agents, who would doubtless be able to supply , 
valuable information on this subject. 
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Seg, 


NOTE THE ADDEESS— 
Henry Prasr Successors) 


SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
The Mills, DARLINGTON. 


in 


READY END OF j;ANUARY. 


THIRD YBAR OF ISSUE. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in Cloth. 


HAZELL'S ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA, 1888. 


8,000 Articles 
on every 
REVISED TO JANUARY, 1888. 

Containing upwards of 3,000 concise and explanatory Articles, on 
every topic of current Political, Social, and General interest 
referred to by the Press and in daily conversation. 
Epitep sy E. D. PRICE, F.GS., 


Assisted by a large number of Contributors, including some of the most eminent Specialists 
of the day. 


‘SELECTED PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER EDITIONS. 


TIMES.—“ This Cyclopzdia is at once a Court circular, a peerage, a Parliamentary guide and com- 
nion, a gazetteer, a statesman’s year-book, an almanack, a clerg list, a legal. diplomatic, musical 
ramatic, and social guide, and an obituary. It is come! satisfactory and full in dealing with all 
matters connected with constitutional history arid social legislation. The articles on the British 
revenue, education, the income-tax, the Land League, the land question, the last Reform Bill, bi- 
metallism, the Home Rule Bill, trade, trade unions, technical education, the Indian Budget, and 

marine insurance, are full and trustworthy.” 

STANDARD.—‘‘ The compilers may fairly claim that the ‘Cyclopzedia’ is what it professes to be, a 
complete handbook for newspaper readers. Handy, cheap, trustworthy, and will not disappoint 
its purchasers.” 

DAILY NEWS.—‘‘A most handy, well-printed, and convenient volume, particularly valuable to all 
who Alt to read the newspapers with fall undaretanting of what they read ts little articles 
are models of condensation. ; ' 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Concisely written; . . . . remarkably compact and complete.” 

MORNING PO8ST.—“ A useful companion to the newspaper, and a handy book of reference.” 

GLOBE,—“'A wonderful compilation, and the present issue (1887) is worthy of even greater 
praise than we gave to the first... . For rapid reference no book could be more convenient, all the 
articles being arranged alphabetically. . . . Will doubtless find its place in every household among the 
dozen volumes which it is quite impossible to do without.” 


LONDON : 
HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Lp., 52, Lone Acre, W.C.; 


AND 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 
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HAZELL’S ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA. 


AVAUNT PERPLEXITY.—Shakespeare. 


HE pressure and rush of modern life render it increasingly difficult for an 
intelligent reader to keep abreast with the questions—political, social, 
religious, literary, and scientific—daily presenting themselves to his notice, 

but with which he feels it incumbent to possess an adequate acquaintance. 
The truth of the old adage, “ Knowledge is power,” has never been more 
fully recognised than at the present day, but the growing difficulty of giving 
practical application to the maxim is felt equally by the professional man, the 
man of business, and the intelligent artisan. In the fierce struggle for existence 
they have no time to read many books or to make extended inquiries, for 
“for he who runs must read.” A work, in fact, is required which shall 
convey the maximum of information in the minimum of space. This 
want has been successfully met (vide Press notices appended) by 
HAZELL'S ANNUAL OYOLOPZSDIA, which treats of every 
subject of the hour, and is adapted for the use of the general reader of 
every class of society who desires to become familiar with current events, to 
read his newspaper with wise discrimination and profit, and to converse 
intelligently with his neighbour. , 

The subjects, which are treated by eminent specialists, and are not mere 
“paste and scissors” extracts, are brought up to date each year; new 
topics which have come to the front are added, old subjects are curtailed, and 
the greatest care is exercised to obtain the information recorded from the 
highest and most responsible sources, So successful, indeed, have those efforts 
proved, that in this, its third year of issue, Hazell’s Annual Cyclopedia has 
already been recognised as The Indispensable Handbook of the Year. 

An important feature of the work is the ease with which every topic can be 
found. The subjects being arranged alphabetically, with full cross 
references, no Index—that fruitful source of perplexity and annoyance to the 
reader—is required. Thick black type differentiates the important divisions 
of a subject, and books of reference are given which may with advantage be 
consulted by the reader who desires to pursue the particular object of his 
research still further. 

As illustrating the adaptation of the Cyclopzedia to every class of reader, 
- it is worthy of mention that the book has been favourably reviewed by every 
important journal in the United Kingdom, representing all shades of political, 
social, and class interest. The low price also at which the work is pub- 
lished permits every one to make himself the possessor of this invaluable 
repertory of contemporaneous knowledge. 

Encouraged by its past success, the proprietors will spare no pains to 
maintain the high reputation of the Gyclopzedia in the forthcoming volume for 
1888, which they confidently anticipate will still further augment the just 
popularity of the work. 

Ask your Bookseller to show you a specimen copy. 


LONDON: HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Ld, 52, LONG ACRE. 
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HAZELL’S ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


SELECTED PRESS OPINIONS—continued from page x. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is no doubt destined to become popular. We have looked through a 
number of the articles, and find them remarkably accurate, and as the volume is well got up, it makes 
an important addition to the many useful annuals now before the public.” 


8ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Occupies a unique position. Is carefully written, printed in clear 
type, and is not too bulky for convenient reference. . . . Ought to find its way into many libraries, 
reading-rooms, and studies.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘“ It succeeds in packing a surprising amount of information into a very 
small space in an intelligible form. ... . We have consulted it on every leading topic that two 
pages of the Times suggested. The result has, on the whole, been very favourable. Many of the 
entries we found to be not only adequate for purposes of reference, but to be well written and really 
instructive.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Full of useful information.” 


ATHENZU M.—‘‘Contains a vast mass of information in a small compass,’and journalists will 
find it of much use.” 


SPECTATOR.—‘“‘A handy and useful work of reference.” 


ACADEMY.—“ An extraordinary amount of information at a low price. . . . We can imagine few 
volumes more useful to place on the table of the reading-room of a public library or of a mechanics’ 
institute.” 


SCOTSMAN.—‘‘One of the most remarkable additions made for a long time to the British 


reference library... . Is in all respects lent Hand ly bound, clearly printed. . 
Forms quite a library i in itself. There is hardly a copie reguediag which people think, yg or ere 
that is not treated. Useful information being summarised with conciseness and accuracy. . The 


subjects have been well selected, and written in an easy, popular style.” 


* MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The impression that an examination of the volume will leave is 
one of wonder at the large amount of data that it has been found possible to include. . . . Clear, con- 
cise, and accurate.” 


LEED3 MERCURY.—“ Everybody at some time or other must have desired such an excellent 
work of reference. Of the greatest assistance in explaining numberless matters about which un- 
certainty is constantly arising.” 


BRADFORD OBSERVER.—“ Exceedingly cheap, when the intrinsic merit of the work is con- 
sidered. . . . Is as far removed above the average annual handbook as is the ‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica’ 
above ‘ Beeton’s Dictionary.’ The work has been excellently done.” 


NONCONFORMIST.—“ One of the handiest and most complete works of general reference extant.” 


LIVERPOOL COURIER.—‘ The book meets very efficiently a want long felt by the public... . If 
the newspaper reader wants to know what Home Rule is, what the Eastward position is, anything 
about the Affirmation question, or any of the other matters continuully brought under notice, he has 
but to open his ‘ Hazell.’” 


PUBLIC OPINION.—“ The salient points of the subject are brought out so clearly that they can at 
once be seized upon. We cordially recommend this work, not only for its merits, but also for the 
price, which is within reach of the most humble.” 


NORTH BRITISH DAILY MAIL.—“ We confidently include it among the handy annuals that are 
bound to live. Alike to the business and the literary man, the politician and the preacher, to lawyers, 
journalists, and many other classes, it will be a welcome book of ready reference.” 


LLOYD'S NEWSPAPER.—“ The mass of information, which will be useful to all classes, has been 


very carefully condensed.” 


LITERARY WORLD.—‘‘ Ought to take a high place. . . . The printing and paper are good, and 
the price so low as to make it available to every one.” 


NEWS OF THE WORLD.—“ A very handy volume, both to the table of the student arid to the 
desk of the man of business.” 


MIDLAND FREE PRESS.—‘ One of the handiest books of current reference.” 


LONDON; HAZELL, WATSON, @ VINEY, Ld., 52, LONG ACRE. {P.7.0. 
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HAZELL’S ANNUAL CYCLOPZDIA. 


SPECIMEN PAGE. 
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HAZELL’S ANNUAL CYCLOP2DIA, 1887. 
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deficit 17,000,000 florins. 26th, Statue of Grotius 
unveiled at Delft. Dec. 22nd, Convention signed 
with Belgium for the suppression of the traffic 
in young girls.—1887, Jan. 24th, M. Tromp ap- 
pointed Minister of Marine. For Ministry, etc., 
see DipLomatic (NETHERLANDS). ‘ 
Ho , R.A., son of the late Francis 
Holl, the engraver ; b. 1845. A most successful 
student of the Royal Academy, his two pictures 
entitled ‘‘A Convalescent ” and ‘‘ Faces in the 
Fire,” at the exhibition of 1867, being most 
highly spoken of. The picture which gained 
him in the following year the two-years’ travel- 
for painting was one entitled 
“The Lord are and the Lord hath en 
away: blessed be the name of the Lord.” In 
1871 he, painted ‘ Winter ” and ‘‘No Tidings 
from the Sea” for Her Majesty the Queen, and 
has since exhibited many other charming 
pictures at Burlington House. As a portrait 
painter he has a great reputation, and has 
committed to canvas the likenesses of many 
olloway ege, yal, foun in 
1883 by the ractical benevolence of the late 
Mr. Thomas Holloway, is a handsome buildin 
situated at Mount Lee, Egham, Surrey, built 
in the style of the French Renaissance. Its 
ebject is to supply the best and most suitable 
lucation for women of the middle and upper 
middle classes. Residence is ordinarily re- 
stricted to three years, but the governors have 
power to admit, in exceptional cases, non- 
resident students. The fees fixed by the 
— body are uniform for all residents. 
The management and government of the college 
is vested in twelve governors, the first Board 
including the names of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Earl Granville. The building, 
epened by the Queen 1886, contains a handsome 
collection of of the value of £90,000, 
Sir John Millais, Sir Edwin Landseer, W. P. 
Frith, Constable, and other eminent artists. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, M.D., LL.D., b. 
at Cambridge, Mass., August 29th, 1809, an 
graduated ai Harvard University. Originally 
intended for the law, he ultimately attached 
himself to the medical profession, of which he 
was a distinguished ornament, being succes- 
sively appointed Professor of Anatomy both at 
Dartmouth College and the Massachusetts 
Hagical School. From.an early age, however, 

e évinced a taste for poetry and general litera- 
ture, and it is in his capacity as an author that 
he is best known in England. His most popu- 
lar works are ‘The Autocrat of the B ast 
Table,” ‘‘ The Professor at the Breakfast Table,” 
and ‘ The Poet at the Breakfast Table,” though he 
is a voluminous writer both in prose and verse, 
a poet of no mean order, and an able elocu- 
tionist, many of his best and happiest efforts 
‘having been delivered at public dinners. His 
recent visit to England created much enthusi- 
asm, he being everywhere received with the 

eatest cordiality; whilst the University of 
mbridge took the opportunity, on the 18th 
June, 1886, of conferring upon him the honorary 
(one of LL.D. 
olmgren’s Coloured Wools. See Corour 
BuInpDNEss. 

Holy Alliance, The, was an international 
treaty, formed directly and personally between 
goyereigns of Russia, Austria and Prussia, 
whom all the European Powers joined, except- 
ing only Great Britain, the Pope, and Turkey, 

_ to whom the treaty was naturally not offere 


for signature. Its object was to bind the sub- 
scribing powers together in brotherly hove and 
charity as one Christian family, to regulate the 
government of the three great states repre- 
senting Christianity and the Greek and Roman 
Churches by the spirit and genius of Christen- 
dom, and to unite them in acommon union over- 
stepping the differences of their religions, and 
recognising their fundamental mainspring. 
Holy Thursday (otherwise called Ascension 
Day). The fortieth day after Christ’s resurree- 
ion. : 


Home Arts Association, established about 
the | of 1885, having been previously 
at work in a small way under the title of ‘The 
Co’ Arts Association,” founded and pro- 
moted by Mrs. Jebb. Its offices and studios 
are at 1, Langham Chambers, W.; and it has 
already seventy-three ‘‘centres” all over the 
country,. from itechapel to Braemar. Lord 
Brownlow is its president, and amongst its 
vice-presidents are. many eminent artists, such 
as Sir Frederick Leighton and Mr. G. F. Watts, 
and other philanthropists. Its immediate 
objects are to rouse the intelligence, educate 
the eye and train the hand, and at the same 
time to raise the standard of everyday life and 
ennoble the idea of home, by means of teaching 
to the poorer classes such arts and handicrafts 
as must be elevating and may be remunerative, 
from joinery and wood-carving to tile-painting, 
pottery, and repousse work in brass and copper. 

Home Office. See Civit Service. 

Home Rule. The term applied to the move- 
ment for the restoration of self-government 
in Ireland, which was started by Mr. Isaac 
Butt, in Dublin, in 1870. The new movement, 
which in most respects had the same objects 
as the agitation of O’Connell for repeal of the 
Union, obtained at the general election of 
1874, sixty members. The party was after- 
wards divided on policy, Mr. Parnell (g.v.) and 
Mr. Biggar advocating a more active course 
than Mr. Butt approved. Mr. Butt died in 
1879, and Mr. Shaw was elected leader of the 
Home Rule y in his stead. After the 
general election of 1880, at which the 
was largely augmented, Mr. Parnell was elect 
in place of Mr. Shaw. The election of 1885 
still further strengthened the party, which was 
yet again increased at the election of 1886, 
the Home Rule party now numbering cighty- 
six. Home Rule has various meanings—different 
proposals being made at different periods 
and by different leaders, . The plan of Mr. Butt 
was to allow a parliament in Dublin, and at 
the same time to have the Irish members 
summoned to the Imperial Parliament at West- 
minster whenever questions arose affecting the 
relations of Ireland with the Empire. Since 
then the members of Mr. Parnell’s party have 
signified a «preference for the model of the 
Colonies—viz., a parli t in Dublin and no 
representation in the Imperial Parliament and 
no share in Imperial taxation. Some members 
of the Home Rule party now declare in favour 
of absolute independence. The following is a 
summary of Mr, Gladstone’s famous Rule 
Bill (introduced April 8th, 1886) 

(1) A Legislative Body to sit in Dublin and 
have the control of the executive government 
of Ireland and its legislative business. 

The Parliament to be composed of two orders, 
with power in either to demand se 
voting, and thus put an absolute veto on a 


LONDON: HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Ld., 52, LONG ACRE. 
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The Ball-pointed pen is the pen of the age, 
"Tis used y the tanker, the merchant, the sage $ 


The Editor joyfully shouts from his den, 
* Eureka ! I 've found it, the Ball-pointed pen !” 


BALL-POINTED PENS 


(H. Hewitt’s Patent—Britain, 429; America, 295,395). 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


ADVANTAGES 


They are made of the finest Sheffield rolled 
steel, guided by an experience of many years. 
Mr. Hewitt’s Patent is, without doubt, the 
most important improvement in 
steel pens since first introduced. 


Instead of the extreme point touching the 
paper, and as is the case with ordinary pens, 


LONDON. SYDNEY. 
PARIS. | MELBOURNE. 
VIENNA. ADELAIDE. 
BRISBANE. 
MOSCOW. 


OF THE BALL-POINTED PENS. 


© 


frequently scratching and spurting, those 
made according to this process glide over the NI 
paper with a facility impossible to describe. 
They are suitable for writing in every 
position, glide over any paper, 
never scratch nor stick in the 
paper. This system also strengthens the 


pen and increases its durability. 


ORMISTON & GLASS, 


8 ELDER STREET, EDINBURGH, 
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BALL-~POINTED PENS. 


~BALL-POINTED 


nS 


506. Falcon.—Medium fine point ; suitable for all slestad of commercial work. | 
A thoroughly reliable pen. 

516z¥F. Scribe.—Extra fine point. Large ink-holding bowl, obviating frequent 
dipping. For ledger work or very fine writing. 


516r. Bank.—Same pen as above, but with medium fine point. The book- 
keepers’ friend. 


LEDGER 


521. Ledger.—Broad shouldered; medium points Capacious and flexible 
business pen. 
526r. Hawk.—Strong, firm, fine-pointed; suitable for general correspondence 
and book-work. 
526m. Eagle.—Same as above, but with medium point. For bold or rapid 
writing this pen is unequalled. 


537m. Jay.—Small; medium point, with reservoir attachment, capable of | 
holding a large supply of ink. Suitable for ladies; also the legal and 
medical professions. 
587s. Pelican.—Same as above, but with broad point. For antique and other 7 
fashionable writing papers—invaluable. Nos. 537M. and 537B. may also 
be had without the reservoir. 


545. Stub.—Medium broad point. The many admirers of this shaped pen are 
recommended to try a “ball-pointed stub,” and they will never use any 
other. 


546. James Watt.—Medium point. 


MANCHESTER ALUM Works, September 22, 1886. 


As the largest manufacturers in our sine in the world, and constant inventors ourselves, we very much admire 
your Ball?Pointed Pens, and we consider it certain that ultimately ate will displace all other commercial pens, 
The box ap sent us—No. 546—contains just the kind we wanted, and it is quite charming to listen to the quill- 
like music it makes while runnirg after and keeping up with our thoughts. 

P. SPENCE & SONS. 


The above Pens are made in fine aieagoey steel, in 6d. and 1/ boxes ; also in 
gross boxes, price 3/. 


Electro-Gilt Pens. 


Nos. 506, 516¥, 521, 526M, 537M, 537B, may be had electro-gilt, highly finished, 
equal to gold pens—in 6d. and 1/ boxes; also in gross boxes, price 4/6. 
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1S, “FEDERATION” FOUNTAIN PENS. 


FRONT VIEW. BACK VIEW. 

‘ These possess all the qualities of the ordinary Ball-pointed pens, and in addition 

‘ial work. have a reservoir or fountain capableof containing a supply of ink sufficient 
for writing 200 words. 


frequent 


Made with fine or medium points, in silver-grey or gilt—in attractive boxes 
at 1/; also in half-gross boxes, grey, 2/6; gilt, 5/6. 


he book- 


“FEDERATION” PENHOLDERS. 


ia H. HEWITT’S PATENT.—NAME REGISTERED, NO, 55499. 
flexible 


spondence 
These Holders not only prevent the pen from blotting wnen laid on the desk, but 
give a firm and comfortable grip for the fingers. 


In Cedar, Rosewood, Ebony, or Polished Bone, price 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. 
The Secretary of Royal Bank of Scotland says—‘‘ They are excellent for a Bank counter.” 


or rapid 


apable of 
logel aan A FEW USERS OF THE 
BALL-POINTED PENS. 


OsBoRNE, January 26th, 1885.—Sir Henry Ponsonby begs leave to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of 
the boxes of patent pens which Messrs. Ormiston & Glass have had the goodness to send here. He has had much 
= i} pleasure in submitting these pens to the Queen. 


MarsoroveH Hovss, 8.W., 27th February 1885.—Mr. Knollys requests you to send a box of ‘‘J” pens, like 
the pe a8 enclosed (587M), and also a box with broader nibs (5378). 


BLE Patace, St. Pererspurc, 2lst June 1887.—Will = kindly send boxes of pens and two 
1 pen are “ Feasratinn ” holders to H. I. H. the Grand Duke Constantine. uties will be paid here, 
or use any 
BARON DE ROTHSCHILD, Panis. THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG, MITCHELL & CO. LONDON & COUNTY BANK. 
; ARTHUR & CO., Limirep, GLascow. ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
‘er 29, 1886. COPESTAKE, HUGHES, CRAMPTON & CO. LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
sed f CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Lonpon. | NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY CO. 
JOSIAH WEDGEWOOD & SONS, {| LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 
to the quill- ; 


saan 5 The above Pens and Penholders are sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 
i If any difficulty is experienced in getting them, send One Shilling and Siapence. 

55 also in for which you will receive a 1/ assorted box of Pens, and an 

Ebony “Federation” Penholder Post Free, from 


ORMISTON & GLASS, 
4. ELDER STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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THERE IS A BLIND SPOT IN YOUR EYE. 


Proor.—Shut the left eye, and, at a 
distance of six inches, look steadily at 
the centre of the ball in above diagram, 
when the star will be seen at the same 
time. Then, still gazing at the ball, remove 
the paper a few inches, when the star 


will entirely disappear from view. It will 
again appear when further off, 

Any aera who can disprove the above 
fact will receive from Ormiston & Guass 
the sum of Five Guineas, or its equivalent— 


A Box of Ball-Pointed Pens. 


HIS is the only workable patent 
JT which has ever been applied to 
steel pens. None of the turned- 
up, turned-down, oblique, or other 
anomalous points, applied to pens, 
have been or can be patented, as they 
are simply abortions of manufacture 
which are soon discarded after trial. 
There are ten varieties of Ball- 
Pointed Pens suitable for all classes 
of writers. Ask your Stationer for 

A Shilling Assorted Box, 


AND 


Choose a pen to suit your hand, 


ORMISTON & GLASS, Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh: T. & A. Constable, Printers to Her Majesty. 


ALL, POIN, 


LATEST ADVANCES IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


N addition to the Annual Bonus and Five-Year Dividend Policies 
which the Company issue—plans which are admirably adapted to meet 
many requirements—they have recently introduced two systems of insurance 
which specially commend themselves to all who desire the largest possible 
provision against death, as well as the most remunerative return during life. 
Each system offers life insurance combined with an investment, and, in the casey 
of the first-mentioned system, practical freedom of action with respect to occu- 
pation, residence, and travel after two years. The first of these systems is 
called the 
Nonforfeiting Tontine Limited-Endowment Plan, 


and under Rate C (20-year period) of this plan an Annual Payment of £40. Ios. od. 
will secure, at age 35, a £1000 Policy, with the guarantee that if death occur within 
the 20 years, the £1000, together with the total amount of premiums actually 
paid, will be payable to the beneficiary. 

Should the Insured survive the 20 years, a Cash Payment of £500, together 
with the Tontine Surplus (estimated at £516), will be payable by the Company 
on surrender of the Policy; or, if preferable, an Annuity for, life or a Paid-up 
Policy may be arranged for. 


The second of these systems is called the 


Nonforfeiting Tontine Plan, with Limited Premium Return, 


and under the 20-year Endowment Table of this plan, an Annual Payment of 


£58. 9s. 10d. will secure, at age 35, a £1000 Policy, with the guarantee that if 
death occur within the 20 years, the £1000, together with the total amount of 
premiums actually paid, will be payable to the beneficiary. 

Should the Insured survive the 20 years, a Cash Payment of £1000, together 
with the Tontine Surplus (estimated at £719), will be payable by the Company 
on surrender of the Policy; or, if preferred, an Annuity for Life or a Paid-up 
Policy can be arranged for. 


Estimates at any age for these Plans, or for 10 and 15-year Tontine Policies, can 
be obtained on application. 


ANNUITIES. 


This Company grants ANNUITIES upon more favourable rates than British 
Companies, the higher rate of interest obtained by their investments in first-class 
American securities enabling them to do so. 

RATE FOR £100 ANNUITY. 
AGES. 
50 60 70 
MALES ove 1,254 18 975 0 0 709 18 0 
FEMALES... | 1309 00 | 1,041 4 0 763 4 0 


CHIEF OFFICE FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND :— 


76 & 77, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. FISHER SMITH, General Manager ; 
From whom Prospectus, containing full information, can be obtained. 
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ESTABLISHED 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 'Y 
Conducted under the Official Supervision of the Insurance Department of the Government 


of the State of New York, Reports deposited annually with the Board of Trade in Great 
Britain, in accordance with “ The Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870.” 


TRUSTEES FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


With whom is deposited 250,000 Dollars in United States Bonds (for the protection of all Policy Holders and 
Annuitants) and 100,000 Dollars in the same Bonds (as additional protection for the 
Pp of 4 d Policy Holders), or equal to over £70,000 in all. 


THE RicHt Hon. HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, M.P., F.R.S. 
FREDERICK FRANCIS, Esq., Director London & County Bank, 
A. H. PHILLPOTTS, Esq., CARSHALTON, SURREY. 
BANKERS J LONDON & COUNTY BANK, 21, LomBarp Street, E.C. 
(BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 3, CLement’s Lang, Lomparp Street, E.C. 
SOLICITORS—Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 6, Otp Jewry, E.C. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE ONLY. PURELY MUTUAL. 


All Profits belong to Policy Holders, and Apportionments are made annually. 


STATEMENT for Year ending December 3ist, 1886 :— 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS... £15,416,084 


SURPLUS over all Liabilities and Reserve Fund, according 
to Valuation made by the Government ... £3,199,448 


INCOME FOR YEAR .. .. .. «. « 8,874,847 


ACTUAL RESULTS. 


The following Policies were taken out on the following plan at the London 
Office of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (76 & 77, 
CHEAPSIDE), in 1872, and having matured, are now being paid :— 


Plan—15-YEAR ENDOWMENT—15-Year Tontine Investment. 


Totat Amount Paip 
BY CoMPANY. 


Ss. 
1 1,483 15 
2 3,731 8 
826 5 
751 15 


1,503 11 
93,882 741 17 


NoTE.—The Policy Holder in each case has been insured against death during the 
fifteen years, and being alive at the maturity of the Policy, is receiving an amount 
equivalent to the refund of all the premiums paid, with nearly five per cent. 
compound interest; thus his insurance during the fifteen years cost him nothing. 


Poticy No. Poticy AMounrT. ANNUAL Premium. 


PRINTERS: C. & E. LAYTON, LONDON. 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
woo INSTITUTION, 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Paid in Claims.................. eran .£7,000,000 
Profits Declared to 1882..........£3,400,000 


instep. 
PanEYS TRUSEER TRUSSES. Every known description manufactured | Endowment Assurances payable at any age 


IMPROVED CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES — (or previous death) on exceptionally 
Invaluable for growing ales 12s. 6d. State age. favourable terms. 
W. H. BAILEY & SON, 38 Oxford ‘Street, W. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. S SAI N SB 1's 
a VSBUR 
Prepared from 
the finest ENGLISH 
LAVENDER, 
without any LAVENDER 


FOR 
INF ANTS INVALIDS foreign whatever. 
and and The Strength, Refinement, and 
great lasting quality of this Per- 
CHILDREN. THE AGED.) W ATER. 


Scents extant. 


J 176 and 177 STRAND, LONDON; 
and at the Railway Bookstalls, and generally throughout the 
country. 

Prices in bottles, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., 38-, 48. 6d., and 6s. Post 


free, 2d. extra. Also in neat cases suitable for presents, 38., 4 6d. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST. 5s. 6d., 8s., 108. 6d., and rss. 6d. Post free, 3d. extra. , ‘ 


WININE 
IRON | 
T ON BOTTLES LOTION 
Booty Seamer EVERYWHERE, 


THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. 
Promotes Appetite. ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA, 
Cures Dyspepsia, Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, * ACNE, DISFIGUREMENTS. 


General Debility. Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy. 


KNITTING 
WOOL 


A PHOSPHATIC FOOD FOR DELICATE CHILDREN. is COCOON ” 


SQU E’S compl singe from 


Ladies that they have 
or wool 


had 
balled in the same 
Th ee style as COCOON 
e origina | Wool, sold to them 
Preparation of asgenuine COCOON 
the late | 


he la Wool, please note that 


EDWARD PARRISH, for which nae genuine unless 
SQUIRE & SONS were for 20 years }- cogOOn” which 
the sole agents, and for the last is our Registered Trade 
13 years have been the authorised | Mark, on band en- 


circling the ball, and 
manufacturers. that all others are 


In Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. each of Chemists, | oaks? Sr. 


profit to the retailer. 


OR BY PARCEL POST FREE DIRECT FROM 
The fastest possible 
SQUIRE & SONS 
5 COCOON WOOL. 
s 5 . Directions for Knitting a number of useful articles, free of charge, 
Her Majesty Ss Chemists, on receipt of stamped ond eddvenad cavelopa, mentioning this 


BIS OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.| & BURTT, spinners Holmfirth. 
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ABDOMINAL BELTS 
a S PATENT ABDOMINAL BELTS. Undoubtedly the é 
greatest improvement ever effected. Prices: 455.) 35S., 258. 
Address the Superintendent, Ladies’ Department. | 
ELASTIO STOCKINGS. Strong, light, and porous. 
Cotton, 5s., 6s. 6d. ; Silk, 7s. 6d. ; 10s. 6d. ; 14s. 6d. ; 17s. 6d. | 
se eg each. For measurement send the circumference at calf, ankle, and 
| 
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